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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

We present our readers with three very beautiful 
styles for dress suited to the season, and which have 
been universally admired. In our next number we 
shall present full winter costumes. 

Fig. 1—A Pnomenave Dress of shaded Pekin 
satin, the jupe full and handsome, made perfectly plain ; 
half high body setting close to the figure; tight, long 
sleeves; manchettes d la Puritan; camail in white 
cachemire, ornamented with a fancy gympe work round 
the border; a splendid deep fringe decorates the edge, 
The small pointed collar finished with a narrow fringe 
to match. A small neud of silk cord and tassels is 
placed on the point of the back of the collar, as well as 
down the fronts. A fall of rich white lace ornaments 
the top of this splendid camail. Bonnet of straw, the 
interior decorated with a shaded riche of tulle running 
round the edge of the front. A large chou, with two 
ends of shaded orange-colored ribbon is placed on the 
right of the crown. Curtain and brides of the same. 
This dress is a very appropriate one for the season of 
the year—usually appearing at this time—and called, 
from its bright skies and balmy airs, the Indian summer. 

Fig. 2.—A Promenave Dress of striped barége of 
two shades of Pomona green, the body and sleeves per- 
fectly plain; manchettes of Mechlin lace; Crispin of 
taffetas of a rich deep lilac, trimmed all round with a 
deep white lace, headed with a riiche of lilac ribbon 
of a moderate width; the square collar ornamented to 
match. A neeud of silk cord, from which depends two 
long tassels is placed at the bottom of each arm hole, 
which are also beautifully embroidered all round, as 
well as the Crispin, the whole doublee’d with white 
silk. Bonnet of the capote form the brim ornamented 
with three narrow folds; the crown and interior deco- 
rated with wreaths of purpie convolvulus. 

Fig. 3.—A Watrxine Dress of great beauty. It 
is needless to remark that the materials of all these 
dresses may be altered, at the taste of the wearer. And 
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in passing we must call attention to the very elegant cap 
represented in No.6. The cap is a la Hollandaise, 
formed of white fudle, surrounded with a light broad 
white lace, double at the ears; a twist of ribbon striped 
green and white, is placed round the caul, attached on 
the outside with a roseatte and two ends of the game, 
the left side decorated with a splendid rose nuée pink 
and white. 

Our late advices from London and Paris contain pat- 
terns of two very distingué looking costumes, one of 
them composed of poult de soie, the color tourterelle ; 
the jupe ornamented with two pinked riches, placed at 
a great distance one from the other; the corsage tight 
and very low, @ pointe arrondie; the sleeves perfectly 
plain. Camail of black lace, ornamented all around 
with a double row of bouillonnées trimming in black 
satin. The other dress of a beautitul sea green, trimmed 
en tablier, with an embroidery in soutache, the corsage 
half high, and fitting tight to the figure;.the waist @ 
potnte, and rather lengthened plain sleeves; the camail 
formed of four rows of English lace, each row separated 
with a small riche of pink taffetas ribbon. Nothing can 
equal the rage for les robes soutachées, particularly since 
this pretty style of work has been so much improved 
upon and simplified. We now see it upon all sorts of 
materials, such as mousselines laine bazinées, worked 
in alternate colors of white and orange thread; also 
cloths of the Gange color of the aloes, and a hundred 
other descriptions of stuffs. This style of trimming is, 
however, only used for the ornamenting of morning 
costumes. An evening dress of great beauty is of blue 
Pekin silk, the jupe very full, and trimmed down the 
left side with three broad folds of either the same or 
areophane, the third fold being decorated with six chouz 
or roseattes of the same material as the dress; low cor- 
sage, the upper part formed of folds caught in the centre 
of the back, and on the shoulders with a narrow band, 
the folds being brought down into the waist in front and 
crossed; the centre of the bust ornamented with a 
roseatte ; short tight sleeves, having a double frilling of 
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the same round the edge. Long open-work black net 
mittens, or sleeves, are worn, the top and bottom finished 
with a narrow black lace; these sleeves reach from the 
wrist to nearly the short sleeve, forming an entire cover- 
ing tothe arm. This is the dress, the boddice and cap 
of which are seen in No. 6. 

Cars.—The form of the caps, both for morning and 
evening costume, are still very plain upon the top of the 
head and full at the ears, either ornamented with loops 
of very narrow ribbon, forming a perfect bouquet on each 
side, and falling rather low upon the cheek, or with very 
small light flowers. We have seen a very young style 
of turban cap, composed of very light tulle, gathered on 
each side so as to form a series of narrow folds over the 
crown of the head and the back. A small rouleau of 
tulle, caught with loops of pale green, narrow ribbon, 
ornaments the back part, the sides being caught with 
loops of green ribbon of various lengths; others are 
made quite round, the lace forming a perfect curtain to 
the back of the neck; these are mostly decorated with 
bouquets of flowers placed carelessly on one side, or 
rosettes of ribbon having two rather long ends. Caps, 
with lappets, are always graceful, particularly when 
rounded at the ends and turned back upon the side, 
where they are attached with a Spanish gold or coral 
pin, which are being much worn now. The caps a la 
Viennoise, are all the rage, they are made in very clear 
muslin, the crown being in a single piece with the 
bavolet, but the ears which descend very low are straight, 
and reversed upon the front, where it becomes wide 
enough to be gathered into the form of a coquille or 
shell, and finished by a small rose placed just at the side 
of the cheeks; the whole of the cap encircled with a fine 
Mechlin lace, and trimmed with different fancy ribbons. 
This style of cap is perfectly comme il faut. 

PromenavE Dresses.—Dresses are now being made 
shorter in the skirts, which is certainly a great improve- 
ment. Corsages are becoming, if possible, longer in the 
waist; flounces and tucks are still the principal trim- 
mings for promenade dresses ; some of these dresses are 
made in Pekin rayé, pink and white, the front of the 
jupe ornamented with two bias pieces, festooned alike, 
and attached together by a row of fancy buttons; half 
high body trimmed with a drapery, without any seam 
upon the shoulders, This cape encircles the top of the 
corsage, and forms a small point in the centre of the 
front, the edge of the cape trimmed with a narrow 
festooned fold; a row of buttons is placed down the 
middle of the corsage, forming a continuation of those 
on the skirt. The sleeves plain, and attached with 
small buttons as far as the elbow. Those in white 
organdie are mostly ornamented with five tucks, sepa- 
rated with an inlet of Valenciennes. The sleeves run 
in small tucks, and are divided with rows of inlet placed 
lengthways. India muslin dresses, on the contrary, are 
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made quite plain, d double jupe, the upper skirt being 
rounded at the bottom, finished with a broad hem, 
through which is passed a pink taffetas ribbon, the body 
formed low and square, and guaged ; long sleeves guaged 
to match. Dresses of lilac gros de Naples, glacée, straw 
color, have the corsage made low and busqué, and trim- 
med with a double fold, forming a berthe. Sleeves a la 
Corinne, the jupes trimmed with two broad flounces ; 
others are made with the corsage formed of contrary 
plaits, the skirt ornamented with three broad flounces of 
the same width. 

In London, at the latest dates, black lace long cloaks, 
descending below the knee, and trimmed with three or 
four rows of deep lace, were quite fashionable. Long 
scarfs of black lace were also much worn, <o also, though 
not to such an extent, were black lace shawls. Silk 
bonnets were trimmed by contrasts, and worn larger 
than before, while with many fashionables the crown 
was raised behind. Straw bonnets were trimmed with 
muslin and flowers intermixed. Cardinals are still 
much worn; some formed of full deep lace, divided by 
colored ribbon arranged in coques, or in reserved plaits ; 
colored gimp is also used for the same purpose. 

Short silks and brocades were worn, profusely trim- 
med with white lace. Light colored silk dresses may 
be trimmed “en tablier,” with two rows of wide white 
lace. Dresses are said to be trimmed “en tablier” when 
such trimming descends from each side of the waist, 
spreading outward a little as it reaches the bottom, and 
continued across the dress so as to form, with the trim- 
ming down the fronts, an apron like shape. Berege is also 
a favorite material for dresses. A lined muslin peline was 
much in vogue, the skirts plain, but the fronts—which 
are open—ornamented on each side with embroidery, 
which decreases in width as it approaches the waist. 

A very pretty riding habit has come out in Paris. 
The favorite color is black, with tight sleeves, and no 
collar except one made of double cambric, in which is 
stitched a pretty running pattern, with cuffs of the same. 
The gloves are made of rein-deer leather, turned up with 
velvet, and buttoned with three small gold buttons. A 
new style of riding-hat has appeared, which is strikingly 
becoming; it is made of black or violet colored velvet, 
the crown exactly like a man’s hat, the brim very large, 
and turned up a little on one side by a cord, to which 
is fastened a feather, which droops over the other side; 
round the edge of the brim is sometimes sewn a broad 
black lace, which forms a veil; it is worn a little on one 
side, and not only serves to protect the face from the 
sun, but is a most elegant looking head-dress. 

Our next number will close the year. In the ensuing 
volume we shall begin extensive improvements, both in 
the fashions and literary department. Our illustrations of 
costumes may be depended on as the richest and most 
popular. 
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THE RETURN. 


BY PERCIE H. SELTON. 


Taz summer sun was sinking in the west, purpling 
the embattled clouds around, and shooting long lines of 
light across the green hills, as a lady, attended by a 
cavalier, stepped forth on the terrace of Langly Manor, 
a noble edifice in one of the most beautiful counties of 
England. The sunset scene arrested their attention, 
and they paused to gaze on the landscape. Far away 
before them rolled a succession of undulating hills, 
spotted with woods, lanes, farms, villages, and lordly 
mansions, all bathed in the mellow radiance of the 
declining luminary. A silvery river, winding in and 
out among the hills, skirted the distant landscape, while 
immediately beyond a bold ridge towered up against the 
empurpled sky. Above this ridge lay piles of massy 
clouds, heaped one above another, and tinged with every 
shade of crimson, gold and putple, until, at length, to- 
ward the zenith, they faded into a pale apple green. 

“ How glorious!” exclaimed the lady. 

« Beautiful indeed,” said her attendant, “this scene 
reminds me of Italy. It is not often we have such a 
sunset in our foggy clime.” 

A silence of some minutes ensued, during which each 
gazed on the landscape, wrapt in thought. While they 
are thus engaged let us describe them. 

The cavalier was a man of noble aspect, though a 
shade of melancholy hung over his countenance, and 
seemed illy to accord with the rich dress in which it was 
the fashion of that day for gentlemen of birth to be 
attired. His face was strikingly handsome, with finely 
cut features, and an eye of extraordinary beauty, though 
withal tinged with sadness. His hair fell in flowing 
ringlets down his neck and over the deep lace collar 
which adorned his throat and shoulders, He wore the 
mantle then in common use among the gallants of the 
day, and had throughout the air of a wealthy and high 
born cavalier. But all peculiarities in his dress were 
forgotten when you came to regard his face, but espe- 
cially when that prevailing expression of melancholy 
forced itself on you. 

His companion was more beautiful than imagination 
can conceive or pen describe. Tall and queenly in her 
person, with black, majestic eyes, and tresses that were 
darker than the darkest midnight, she seemed one born 
to captivate all observers. Her dress was a boddice of 
dark velvet, with a skirt of white satin, while a mantle 
that an empress might have been proud to wear, fell 
in graceful folds from her shoulders. Her exquisitely 
small hands and feet betokened her high lineage quite as 
much as the eagle glance of her eyes, and her proud 
majestic port. She seemed, indeed, a being above the 
ordinary rank of mortals, one who might have personated 
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a Juno under the old mythology—one who would deign 
to love only a monarch and scarcely him. She lingered 
long gazing on the landscape, but at length turned away 
and began to trail a vine around a gigantic urn which 
stood on the balustrade. She had been occupied in this 
feminine employment some time before the cavalier 
spoke, though he looked furtively at her more than 
once, and seemed wishing to say something which 
he yet was half afraid to utter. At length, suddenly 
turning from the landscape, he approached the lady, and 
standing a pace or two behind her, said, 

“ Kate!” » 

The lady turned with a | f enquiry On her coun- 
tenance. 

“Kate,” he began again, and then stopped, abashed 
by the proud, steady look of her majestic eyes. 

“Kate,” he repeated a third time, not daring to lift 
his gaze to hers, “hear me for a few minutes, and let 
me be free from this horrible suspense. I love you. I 
have long loved you, but I fear hopelessly. There is 
that in your haughty port, in your unembarrassed air 
which convinces me you love me not. But yet, hopeless 
as I know my case to be, like the criminal at the scaf- 
fold, it is a relief to me to unburthen myself to you. 
Turn not away, dear lady Katharine. If you cannot 
love, do not hate, but oh! pity me. God grant that 
you may never know the pangs of unrequited love.” 

The lady was touched. A tear gathered into her 
eye, and she suffered her companion to retain the hand 
which he had taken. But there was no encouragement 
in her emotion. Her demeanor was only the sympathy 
of one noble heart for another, whose distress it grieves 
at, but cannot redress. 

“Edward,” she said at length, “you pain me—afid 
oh! would that I could return your love. I know your 
heart is noble and true—I know that your love is a 
prize for which the haughtiest of my sex might strive, 
and had we met under other circumstances I might have 
loved you, loved you as you deserved, loved you with 
a love which would have daily grown stronger until 
death “ 

“Bless you! bless you!” said the cavalier affected to 
tears. His companion resumed sadly. 

“But it must not be. Long before you returned I 
had lost my heart, and become the affianced bride of 
Edward Percy. This I have never told you before, 
and for that silence I now blame myself. But it was 
agreed that our engagement should remain a secret 
until he returned from his travels, and I did not, there- 
fore, feel justified in speaking of it until now. When I 
tell you that I love him with all the ardor of a first 
passion, with all the depth of which I am capable, you 
will feel that I hear with pain your declaration, because 
I can appreciate the agony of a disappointment. Believe 
me, it cuts me to the very heart to hear your words. 
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Oh!” she continued, clasping her hands, “what would 
I not give that we had never met, so that I had never 
been thus the innocent torturer of a noble and true 
bosom like yours.” 

“Say nothing of it,” said her companion sadly but 
firmly, for he had now recovered his composure, “ say 
nothing of it. Of my own disappointment I will say 
nothing, but that the sight of these tears reduces it one 
half. Oh! it grieves me that I have brought pain to 
your heart. God bless you, dear, dear Kate—sometimes 
think of your poor relative.” 

«“ Why, ilen e us ?”’ she said, surprised. 

“Can main ?” plied “mournfully. “Oh! 
never, never. I may, w far away, school my heart 
to bear my lot, but think I could endure to see you 
the wife of another. No, this were more than human 
nature could endure, and my heart would break. Buf 
when distance separates us, and the strife of war in part 
diverts my thoughts, I can perhaps hear calmly of your 
happiness, and bid, as I do now, God bless you.” 

«“ And whither do you go?” 

“There is good service to be done in Germany, and 
thither will I go to seek a grave.” 

“Nay, nay—say not so. You can yet be happy. 
There are others fairer and more lovely than I, who 
would be proud to be your bride. I could almost weep 
to hear you thus despond, and think that I am the 
cause of it all. Stay, stay, my kind cousin,” she said, 
laying her hand upon his arm, “and do not thus leave 
us. We will all strive to make you happy, and, believe 
me, y6u may yet be so.” . 

Her enthusiasm, the tear that glittered in her eye, 
and ‘the eloquent sympathy of her voice, for awhile 
a the purpose of the lover, and he remained 
silent, torn by conflicting emotions; but at length he 
looked up and said with a mournfulness which drew 
fresh tears from the Lady Katharine’s eyes. 

“Tt cannot be—it were madness to think of it. Here 
I can never stay.” 

“Oh! say not so,” replied his companion, determined 
not to give up hope, “think better of it. We all esteem 
you, we will do every thing to make you happy. I am 
far beneath many in this wide realm and in winning 
them you will forget me. Promise only not to make 
up your mind now. Give us the delay of a week. 
Then we will hear you. But now, now, oh! do not 
decide now. I ask it as a favor—you will not refuse.” 

Again the resolution of the lover was staggered. 
That the Lady Katharine should beg a favor of him, 
and beg it too in a manner that proved how deeply 
she felt for him, was too much for his heart. He could 
resist no longer, and was on the point of yielding, when 
his attention and that of his companion, deeply engrossed 
as they had been with their conversation, was arrested, 
and directed to another object. 
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The terrace on which they stood looked down the 
long avenue that led, straight as an arrow, through the 
park, to the great entrance. Into this avenue a couple 
of horsemen had sometime since entered, and advanced 
up it at an unusually rapid pace. The strangers were 
evidently a cavalier and his groom; and from their 
travel-soiled dresses it was apparent that their journey 
had been long and hurried. The cavalier was strikingly 
handsome. While yet far down the avenue he espied 
the party on the terrace, and spoke, half aloud and half 
to himself, unconscious, however, in his elation, that 
any one was listening. 

“ By St. George, yonder she is herself—ah! what a 
load of fears the sight of her has removed from my mind. 
It seems a century, instead of two years, since we parted 
—a life-time, instead of four months, since I heard from 
her. How surprised will she be to see me, for she thinks 
I am not to return for these six weeks yet. Faster, 
faster, Richard,” he said, addressing his steed, “ your 
pace seems that of a common hackney rather than that 
of my own tried hunter,” and thus with the glad exhili- 
ration of love and youth, he indulged in many a way- 
ward thought as he progressed. 

It was long after this, however, and not till the sound 
of his horse’s hoofs could be heard on the terrace, when 
the Lady Katharine and her companion discerned the 
approaching cavalier. Then, as she looked up, her 
affianced lover gracefully lifted his hat, and the next 
instant reined in his courser, and leaping to the ground, 
and flinging the bridle to his attendant, he hastened to 
the terrace. 

At the first recognition of her lover a glad cry had 
escaped from the Lady Katharine, and, in joy at the 
unexpected arrival of Sir Edward, she forgot for the 
time the companion by her side. Hastily advancing 
she reached the descending steps just as her lover, flying 
up them, gained the top. He seized her extended hand, 
gazed into her glad yet downcast eyes, and kissed it 
rapturously. 

“Kate, dear Kate,” he said, “thank God I find you 
well.” 

“Oh! Edward, I am so, so glad to see you safely 
returned—tell me all about it—you know not how 
happy we all shall be. See even Swan, my pet grey- 
hound, recognises you and is frisking around us,” she 
said, in that low sweet tone in which love delights to 
speak, as she leaned fondly on his arm and looked up 
into his eyes. 

A deep sigh, at this instant, broke on her ear, and 
she remembered her late companion, whom, until now, 
she had forgotten. He had remained leaning on the 
pedestal, which supported the gigantic urn of which 
we have spoken, gazing sorrowfully on the Lady Kath- 
erine, during her meeting with her affianced lover, but 
now, heaving a deep sigh, he turned away, and when 
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the attention of the happy girl was again attracted 
toward him, he was some distance on his way to the 
mansion. 

They never saw him more. His sudden disappear- 
ance was accounted for that evening by a note directed 
to Kate, which he had penned hurriedly ere he left the 
house. The epistle ran thus: 


“ Alas! dear Lady Katharine, my first decision was 
correct, and though, through mistaken kindness, you 
have striven to change it, I feel that it would be of no 
avail. I do not blame you, but oh! can I remain and 
see you another’s, however worthy he may be of you? 
This day’s lesson has convinced me that I cannot, and 
I go, never to see you more. When you hear of my 
death, on some hotly contested field, drop a tear for 
your unfortunate relative and lover. 

Henny De Sitverron. 


“Poor Silverton,” kindly said Sir Edward, as he 
pressed Kate to his bosom and dried her tears, for she 
had already told him all, “ my heart bleeds for him.” 

A few months later he died, as he had prophesied, 
on the field of battle. And none wept more sincerely 


for him than Sir Edward and his happy bride. 


WHERE IS THE POET’S REST. 
BY W. J. COLGAN, 


Wuenrz is the Poet’s rest? in Beauty’s slumbers 
Mingles his spirit with the form divine, 

Or with the chords of Passion’s feeblest numbers, 
Hopes he to soothe his ardor at Love’s shrine? 


Where is the Poet’s rest? in woodlands lonely 
Charmed into peace by innocence of scene? 

The babbling streams unto his soul speak only 
Of Nature’s realms ’ere Man or War had been. 


Where is the Poet’s rest? ’mid wildwood bowers, 
Or gardens choice with arts more prized array, 
Nestles his heart within the odorous bowers, 
Or musing wends upon his morning way. 


Where is the Poet's rest? in aisles so hoary 
Religious forms are sculptured to the sight, 

And names are there—but not the minstrel’s glory— 
The gems of chivalry have dimmed that light! 


Not in the thoughts of Beauty truly keeping 
Vigils of faith o’er his young day of fame, 

Not in ambition’s pictures to the sleeping, 
Lies the deep charm his restless heart to tame. 


Where is the Poet’s rest? his bosom heaving 
With aspirations of another sphere— 

Where is his rest ?—the immortal silent leaving 
The doubt—the sorrow—and the longing here! 
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THE MAGICIAN’S HALL. 
BY FRANK ELMORE. 


As I was one day, about three or four years ago, 
taking a solitary ramble on the outskirts of the city, I 
saw lying in my path a singular looking package, com- 
posed to all appearance of papers wrapped in an envelope 
of parchment, and secured by a stout cord, the knots of 
which were covered with huge seals. 

Attracted by the peculiarity of its appearance, I stooped, 
and having picked it up, proceeded most unceremoni- 
ously, with the aid of my»knife, to remove the fasten- 
ings which bound it. This accomplished, I unrolled its 
parchment covering, and the following wild unearthly 
story, written in the peculiar style of a century back, 
the time at which it was dated, and in a hand which 
seemed more like the German character than any other 
met my eye. With no little difficulty I perused it, and 
having modernized the style, though I still retained 
nearly the reading of every sentence, I ofler.it to you, 
thinking it may serve to while away an unoccupied hour. 

The numerous chandeliers that hung around that 
dread hall were suddenly extinguished, and a pitehy 
and almost palpable darkness, which seemed to weigh 
down the souls of that mighty concourse, succeeded to 
the glare of light which had shown the paraphernalia 
of the Musician’s Hall, in which they sat. Thick was 
the darkness as that of the grave, and the silence of 
death’s dark caverns reigned over all. Each held his 
breath, lest its sound might wake the dread master of 
this black and occult art. A sulphurous smell pervaded 
the apartment, while low, rumbling and discordant 
sounds seemed to arise from the caverned earth; wild, 
unearthly, and thrilling music bore concert to these 
sounds, and froze the heart’s blood of all who came 
within its influence. None knew what was to follow; 
but while all wished the fearful pageant to proceed, each 
feared lest its first step might be his own immolation. 
But suspense reigned not long. The sable curtain that 
had veiled the farther end of the apartment from view, 
suddenly seemed agitated, and a bright, ruddy glow 
moved slowly over its troubled surface, while from be- 
hind it streamed the lurid lightning, disclosing at every 
fiash that pierced the gloom, the deadly pallor of the 
auditors’ countenances, rendered still more so by the 
awful thunder that pealed forth incessantly the attend- 
ant of every flash, and rumbled echoing through the 
extended hall and corridors of the Magician’s palace. 
Flash followed flash in quick succession, and peal after 
peal burst forth until it seemed as if he had commanded 
all that was dreadful in the elements to show its power. 

Now appeared a luminous ring of dazzling light, 
forming upon the centre of that curtain which veiled 
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the secrets of the Great Unknown, and in an instant 
started forth in all its strength and brilliancy. Then 
ceased the lightning and thunder, and all seemed calm 
and still as the moonlight of fair Italy. A faint dim 
light pervaded the apartment as when the moon, full and 
majestic, rises and pours her soft and silvery beams upon 
the darkened earth ; still gleamed and brilliantly corrus- 
cated that dazzling ring, presenting innumerably differ- 
ent appearances and ever changing its hues. Then 
again was the veil agitated, and then was heard in a 
sweet melodious voic , so low as to appear almost inau- 
dible, and yet heard with a startling distinctness by all 
that sea of human bodies, some mysterious and unknown 
incantation, at which the blood of all flowed to their 
hearts, and cold and clammy perspiration bedewed every 
countenance. Scarce had the spell ceased to sound, 
when four skeleton hands appeared in bright and glancing 
flame, and grasping the corners of that veil tore it from 
its place. 

Then flashed the splendors of that glorious place upon 
their view. Vast was the plain that opened to the sight. 
Far in the back ground still raged the storm in all its 
fury. On one side was visible the lovely gardens of the 
east, studded with statues, placed around the sweet- 
scented orange bowers, in which birds of the most beau- 
tiful and rare species warbled forth melody unsurpass- 
able. On the other side frigid Siberia raised her snow 
capped mountains to the skies, and seemed to carry her 
icy head into heaven itself. And now appeared all the 


gorgeous array of the imperial palace of the mighty 


Adraschid. ‘There vases, containing rare flowers of ex- 
quisite perfume, occupied niches, the ornaments of which 
and the workmanship of each were of a kingdom’s value. 
Rich was the mosaic of the floor, rivalling the colors in 
which were drawn the signs of the zodiac and the plane- 
tary world. From the floor sprung columns, whose 
golden bases poured forth a nectar equal to that of the 
gods which, falling into golden basins beneath, filled 
the air with coolness and perfume. The columns rising 
from these fountains, were of the richest Parisian marble, 
and inlaid with Punic and mystic inscriptions, and hung 
with curtains of Tyrian purple: they supported as a roof 
the wide expanded heaven, where the twinkling stars 
and the cold pale moon pursued their way, apparently 
unconscious of the scene which was acting beneath them. 
Golden hands were scen impending in mid air, candela- 
bras of the most exquisite workmanship, from which 
poured forth such streams of light as to mock the mid- 
day sun. Burning censors hanging by no visible sup- 
port, filled the air with rich perfumes. In the centre of 
the floor was a large circle contuining the signs of the 
zodiac wrovght in mosaic, and in the centre was seen 
the burning, dazzling circle which was before visible on 
the veil. 

Within this enchanted ring stood the great Magician 
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in all his splendor and power, clad in a long robe of 
richest Genoa velvet, over which were all the planetary 
systems pursuing their courses as in the heavens, and 
confined at the waist by a girdle of living flame. In 
stature he was far above the middle height, and he 
looked down upon those around. Apparently he had 
seen the prime of life, yet the tresses that escaped, in 
rich profusion, beneath his gold-worked cap of purple, 
were as black as the raven plume which shaded his high 
and arched forehead. The full, deep, black eye and rich 
blood that mantled in his dark and swarthy cheek, spoke 
his origin from far Arabia. A mystic star hung on his 
breast, and was ever changing in its hue, in its color, 
and its shape. Around him played harmless the forked 
lightning, and in his hand he bore a wand of jet, banded 
with gold-set diamonds, the end of which burned clearly 
and brightly with a living and unquenchable fire. 

Such was the Magician, and such the scene that burst 
upon the view when the veil was rent away. Motion- 
less and hushed he stood as Canova’s choicest statue, save 
that the large black eyes rolled around in their sockets 
like balls of fire as he gazed on those who had come to 
witness the great trial of his skill, to which he had been 
dared. A rival had challenged him to the mighty effort, 
and the time had arrived when he was to cause a dead 
body to shake off the dark cerements of the grave, and 
from loathsome death to spring forth into all the beauty 
and majesty of life. Aye! he had been dared to make 
the dead once more tread the solid earth, and then sink 
back again into the stillness of the tomb. 

He threw his eagle glance around, turned it first to 
the heavens above, then to the earth; then thrice drew the 
semblance of a grave on the pavement with his magical 
wand, and left the blue sulphurous flame marking its 
progress. Thrice also he cast upon the burning brazier 
herbs and drugs known but to himself. Thrice did he 
mutter incantations—and each different. Thrice he 
bowed before the cross which, hanging by an invisible 
agency, reversed and seemed to vibrate, and retreat as 
he approached. When this ceremony was over, he bent 
his head toward the grave which he had drawn, and 
rising again muttered his incantation; but all remained 
as it was. His swarthy brow burned with anger, and 
stamping with fury on the floor, he prepared to use his 
mightiest efforts to accomplish his object ; he waved his 
wand high over his head, and repeated a spell that 
chained the fountains which leaped and played around 
the columns into ice, that froze the blood within the 
veins of all, and made their eyes protrude from their 
sockets. Again flashed the lightning, and crash after 
crash of awful thunder followed. Then the floor parted 
beneath him, showing the fire and flame ascending from 
the pit beneath, while the cries, and shrieks, and groans 
rising therefrom, rendered all the more horrible. Then 
appeared those hands of flame, raising from the vault a 
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bier, on which lay the remains of the departed Matthose. 
The grave damp was on his mouldering shroud, and the 
vile worm crept unmolested across the sunken face of 
the dead. The torch lights burned dim and blue, and 
the suffocating stench of the charnel house overcame 
the strength of the perfumes, which had cast their rich 
odor around. Slowly tramped the Magician three times 
around the body, and slowly moved his still burning 
wand around the head of the corpse, till with a slow 
and steady motion he touched the corners of the bier, 
and turning dashed upon the brazier his potent charm. 
Then came his spell, half-sung, half-spoken, imploring 
heaven, commanding hell, to aid him; and drawing him- 
self to his full height, and still waving his wand, he 
called thrice the name of the dead, and waited the effect 
of his weird spells. First dim grew the grave lights, and 
flickered and flared, till with one mighty effort to burn, 
the light leaped high and left the socket. The slow 
mournful note of the music gradually became more 
quick and lively. The pit’s gaping mouth again closed 
and relieved the eye and ear from its appalling attend- 
ant. Sweet, luscious perfumes again filled the air—the 


ice-bound rills leapt gladly forth, and the wild bird car- 
olled amid the grove more gaily than before, while the 
elements were composed to soft and peaceful rest. 
Bright grew the sorcerer’s eye as he saw the ruddy 
color of health flow back to the cheek of the dead, the 
crumbling dust that was once human flesh, return to 
its pristine state, the blue veins again flow with the 


living fluid, and the full black eye open and sparkle 
with life. Again fell upon the ear the sweet syren 
song of the Eastern Sorcerer, and wild burst of Sara- 
cenic music took the place of the soft soothing air 
which had preceded it; and as the song proceeded, the 
heavy burst told that the vital spark retenanted the 
body. When the sorcerer ceased, and threw upon the 
censor the choicest gum of Araby, which spread its 
pageant clouds of fragrant incense over the altar of the 
magician, the late dead man rose, in all the strength, 
beauty and vigor of manhood’s prime, and giving a 
thrilling shout for victory over the grave, he drew his 
bright blade, and kneeling by his bier devoted his life 
to religion and to Gop. Scarce had the last word 
passed his lips, ere the awful thunder again reverberated 
through the hall, and the flashing lightning, lurid and 
red, pierced the murky and sulphurous gloom around. 
The body was again a corpse upon the bier. The 
flaming hands sank the bier back into the flaming 
gulph, and the mighty fabric rocked to its foundation. 

The total darkness around was alone relieved by a 
bright flame which glared so fieree as to be unsuppor- 
table to human eyes. Where the Magician had stood, 
a clarion’s loud note pierced the ear, removing the spell 
which had bound the thousands présent. As they 
turned noiselessly to leave the hall, the cold, pale moon 
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shewed them that no walls restrained their passage, for 
the Magician and his palace had passed away forever. 


Here ended the manuscript ! 


LINES TO A HUSBAND 
ON THE FIRST MARRIAGE ANNIVERSARY. 


TuricE welcome, now, this May day fair, 
With all its Heaven-born charms; 

It minds me of that happy day 
That gave me to your arms. 


Our earth, its yearly course around 
The central orb of light, 

Has moved in majesty, since first 
I felt the calm delight 


To know that I was all your own— 
Your chosen, wedded wife; 

And thou, bound by most holy ties, 
Wast mine, mine own for life. 


Nature has bloomed in gay attire 
Through vernal Summer's bloom, 

And hand-in-hand we ’ve sipped their sweets, 
*Till lost in Autumn’s gloom. 


Kind Autumn, too, with plenty round, 
And golden sheen so gay, 

On Time’s unceasing pinions came, 
And blest each passing day. 


*Till Autumn lost in Winter’s chill, 
Her fields disrobed and bare, 

Our cheerful fireside then we sought," 
And found sweet comfort there. 


Now beauteous Spring again is here, 
With all its leafy bowers ; 

Returning birds, with warblings sweet, 
Green leaves, and bursting flowers. 


And thou, my friend, art with me still, 
More loved this sunny May, 

Than when we breathed our nuptial vows, 
Twelve months ago this day. 


Our hopes, our views, our wishes one— 
Each in the other blest— 

We pass each day in tranquil joy, 
Then sweetly sink to rest. 


More worthy of thy loving heart 
Thy wife would gladly be, 

And while thy love and care are mine, 
May Heaven care for thee. 


May perfect love and harmony 
Still make our joys increase, 

And when our Father calls us hence, 
May we depart in peace. 
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THE FOUNDLING. 
‘TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 


Tur feeling of surprise, if not of envy, will sometimes 
arise in our bosoms, at the apparently uninterrupted and 
perfect happiness of some favored individual, on whom 
it would seem the usual cares of life were not visited. 
Such appeared in early life the happy fate of Edward 
Stanton. Allied to nobility, in the possession of a large 
and unincumbered fortune, of fine talents and highly 
cultivated mind, amiable in temper, elegant in appear- 
ance and manners, he appeared the beau ideal of all the 
heart could wish. So at least thought Ellen Alston, 
who had long since bestowed her heart on Edward, 
in return for his oft proffered love. No impediment 
appeared to their union, and they were married, as 
soon as the few necessary preliminaries were adjusted, 
and lived the first year afterward in uninterrupted 
felicity. , 

They anxiously looked forward to the period, when 
they would be blessed with their first pledge of love, for 
that occurrence they deemed would crown their sunset 
of happiness. As the time drew near, however, dark 
forebodings would cloud the fair brow of Ellen, and 
draw her thoughts from this world to one brighter. 
Religiously educated, she did not shrink from the con- 
templation of what might be possibly her fate in the 


coming trial, but tried to improve her opportunities, and 
be prepared to meet with resignation whatever it was 


the will of her Heavenly father to inflict. Her delicate 
frame sunk under the hard ordeal, and the same hour 
that made Edward a happy father, seen him the bereaved 
husband. His mind had not been properly strengthened 
by religion, and he at first sunk in utter despair under 
the severe blow. At last the smiles of his infant daughter 
roused him from the depths of woe, and reminded him 
that he had still duties to perform, still something to live 
for. To train her infant footsteps, to watch the devel- 
opment of her faculties, was now his only source of 
pleasure ; and as time passed on, and she numbered her 
second summer, and could lisp the name of papa, the 
sul recluse once more smiled, and took interest in 
what wae passing around him. Mis being had been 
entwined with that of Ellen, that her living image 
coukl alone again charm him from solitude; and that 
living image his little girl promised to be. 

Perhaps he hugged that dear image too fondly to his 
bosom, for she too sickened and died. To paint now 
the hapeles: distress of the wretched father, would be 
tenposmntiobe, “This coved bhow wae aleced tone teh for 
hie fame to bear, Lite now wally appeared to have 
hoet oll ttereet fee lee, «de leeds reed bie to 
travel, ard to red hbmaell of thete benguorteomition. tee cone | 
wuted te perlem the tor of Herepe, Acwortingly 





France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, even Spain 
were traversed without any interest being excited in 
the feelings of the sad wanderer. At length, wearied 
in body, he determined to return to England by sea, 
and repaired for the purpose to Lisbon in the year 
1755, ever memorable as that in which the dreadful 
earthquake took place, destroying the city, and burying 
thirty thousand of its inhabitants under the ruins. 

Edward Stanton had gone some miles in the country 
at the invitation of an English friend, when the dreadful 
calamity occurred, and only returned to witness the 
desolation of what had been a gay smiling city. Wan- 
dering around the ruins of a spacious mansion, which 
had buried in its fall all its noble inhabitants, Edward’s 
heart was softened. Here was distress far greater than 
he had suffered! He felt how wrong he had been to 
repine at his lot, and shed tears of deep repentance, thus 
meditating, a feeble cry reached his ear. He hastened 
to the spot, when he beheld a female infant, richly dres- 
sed, and unscathéd by the storm. He raised it in his 
arms. Its age and helplessness reminded him forcibly 
of his lost daughter. He pressed the child to his bosom, 
and hastened to procure nourishment, for the want of 
which it was almost expiring. Under his judicious 
management it soon revived, and smiled on him sweetly 
with its soft dark eyes. The features and complexion, 
though decidedly Portuguese, were very beautiful. On 
enquiring he found that there was no relation left to 
claim the child, and accordingly he determined to adopt 
her as his own, and take her to England with him. 

He returned to his native country a wiser and less 
sad man than he left it. He had now again 
to live for. To educate his little foundling, and promote 
the happiness of those around him, was now his study, 
Religion had softened his character, and made him live 
more for others than for himself—and richly was he 
repaid. When time began to press on his noble brow 
the signet of age, it bore also the impress of piety and 
cheerfulness. His adopted daughter, under his guidance, 
became all he could wish. She was in sickness his kind 
nurse, in health the sharer of all his duties, She mar- 
ried well, and Edward Stanton lived long to caress her 
children, and to feel convinced that afflictions are sent 
to us in mercy to wean our souls from this transitory 
world, H. 


CANARY BIRD. 
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THE INFIDEL. LOVER. 
BY A. W. NONEY. 


“Do you see that lady who is just crossing Fifth 
street ?” asked a rather elderly looking gentleman of his 
companion, as they sat gazing listlessly upon the crowd, 
passing and re-passing up and down Chesnut street. 

«“ What! that red-haired old maid, uncle, in a dark 
dress ?” 

“ Pshaw, Charles, do not speak in so disrespectful a 
tone of one in whom the very fact of her being an old 
maid is a virtue, and a bright one among many offiers of 
pure and radiant lustre.” P 

“You know her then, do you? Pray, who is this 
very virtuous maiden lady ?” 

“ Her name is Charlotte Hamilton.” 

“ Well, uncle! will you not continue, like an author 
of romance, to tell me her past history ?” F 

“If you wish it, Charles, I will endeavor tw relate a 
short story of the circumstances, which doubtless formed 
the principal reason of her present unmarried condition 
in life.” 

‘«‘ Miss Hamilton, when I first became acquainted with 
her, was not far from eighteen years of age. She was 
at that time somewhat better looking than at present, 
though never very celebrated for beauty, as the sweet 
and modest expression, which ever graced her pleasant 
features, formed their principal attraction, although each, 
when viewed separate, might have seemed to be almost 
perfect in itself. Yet their arrangement did not exactly 
harmonize, and then her red hair (though in olden time 
such was a favorite hue) did not in the least add to their 
effect. Her figure, you might have observed, is even 
now full and graceful, and was much more elegant in 
her youth. For sweetness of disposition, for intellectual 
capacity, and for purity of soul, however, she was, and 
is now eminently distinguished among those who know 
her ; and these worthy qualities, in connection with her 
large fortune, rendered her an object of regard, particu- 
Jarly to the young. unmarried men of her acquaintance. 

“ You smile rather distrustfully at this. Why, Charles, 
although she is now an old maid, I can vouch to the fact 
of at least siz capital offers of marriage, made by different 
worthy young gentlemen, and each proposal preased upon 
her acceptance with all the ardor of true and fervent 

But then her heart was not her own, although 
her hand was free, and she hesitated to dispose of the 
one unaccompanied by the firet, even while the possessor 
af the treasure of her young, pure love was all unworthy 
of ether, Ver cach be the nature of women. Her brant 
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object of her love was in any manner degraded, in 
the common acceptance of the term, although utterly 
unworthy the possession of such an angel as was, and 
doubtless is Charlotte Hamilton. To illustrate this fact, 
it is scarcely necessary to state more than that she is a 
pure-hearted and professing Christian, while he was 
utterly reckless of his own principles, and careless of 
her solicitude and anxiety after the welfare of the im- 
mortal part of one so dear to her as himself; and yet 
he passionately loved her, and she knew it, although 
others might have imagined his affection to be of a more 
mercenary nature than it really was. 

“But, before I proceed with her story, I will just 
describe to you a circumstance in relation to my first 
acquaintance with her. I attended, one evening, at 
Dr. B.’s Church, and listened to a lecture of deep and 
peculiar interest. The subject was upon the beauties 
of true Christianity, pure and unadorned, as inculcated 
by the doctrines of its divine founder, the meek and 
lowly man of Nazareth. The learned and reverend 
doctor likened religion to a young and lovely female— 
beautiful exceedingly, and endowed with every elegant 
attribute which imagination could devise, or fancy por- 
tray. And truly, did she seem a goddess worthy the 
love and adoration of an enlightened and unenthralled 
world. Simple, artless and unassuming, clothed in mo- 
desty as with a garb of light, and shielded by the dove- 
like innocence of her nature from rude assault, for 


‘It is said the lion will turn and flee 
From the maid in the pride of her purity ;’ 


she moves along, winning with her smiles the reluctant 
admiration of even those who would oppose her blissful 
progress, and subduing all hearts by her native goodness, 
her artless simplicity, and by the divine truth and poetic 
beauty of the inspired sentiments she utters in a voice 
of olian softness. 

“Who can refuse to worship at such a shrine?’ 
asked the speaker, with thrilling emphasis, as he finished 
his glowing metaphor: ‘and insensate and cold indeed 
must he be!’ I doubt not was the voiceless response 
of every beating heart around. 

“The church was crowded to overflowing, and in the 
press and confusion attendant upon the egress from it, a 
young lady placed her arm within mine, as if innocently 
claiming its protection, while passing through the mass 
then pouring like « flood out of doors. 1 gave « hasty 
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and we proceeded onward. Thus far, amid the throng, 
not a word had been spoken by either of us; but, from 
the modest confidence of her manner, I felt assured that 
she labored under some mistake relative to the identity 
of her companion, which was soon made apparent, by 
her addressing me with a title other than my own, and 


inquiring in a voice of plaintive sweetness whether I 


had been pleased with Dr. B.’s discourse. I replied 
quickly that I had been delighted with it; but scarcely 
were my words uttered ere she sprang from me with an 
exclamation of astonishment, and appeared ready to 
sink to the ground through affright. A few words of 
explanation on both sides, however, partially re-assured 
her, and as her real companion (a brother) did not make 
his appearance, she then timidly accepted my attendance 
the remainder of her way homeward. 

“Thus commenced my acquaintance with Miss Ham- 
ilton ; and often, very often has that reverend lecturer’s 
metaphor been re-called to my mind by the close simi- 
litude of the picture drawn, to the almost angelic nature 
of her disposition and character; and sometimes has the 
reflection crossed my mind, that even such a maiden 
was in his mind’s eye when he drew that exquisite 
portrait. Nor would aught have been exaggerated, save 


perhaps the plainness of her features; yet even these 
were so beaming with sweetness and intellectual expres- 
sion, that it required no very great stretch of imagination 


to suppose her actually beautiful. 

“But to proceed with her story. I said her heart was 
not her own at the time when so many were eager to 
win it—it had long since been surrendered to one whom 
her careful parents did not favor, because his religious 
and moral principles were in direct opposition to her 
own. It was strange that one so devoted should fix her 
young heart’s choice upon an infidel, a denier of the 
truth of the religion which was her guide, and a scoffer 
at that very faith in which her pure soul trusted; yet, 
perhaps, she deemed that her bright example and sin- 
cerity might, in time, impress him with a knowledge of 
his error, and bring him, like a strayed lambkin, back 
into the fold of Christ. 

“Her lover, whose name I will call Edward Perry, 
pressed her, with every persuasive argument in his 
power, to join her fate with his, éven in opposition to 
her parents’ wishes; but she was firm in her filial duty, 
and would only reply to his importunities, that he could 
not surely be sincere in his desires, but merely wished 
to test the strength of her principles, when weighed 
against the ardor of youthful passion. And then he 
would reproach her with deeming him a fortune-hunter, 
and insincere in his professions. 

“Indeed, Edward, you mistake us,’ she answered, 
«such is not, I am certain, in my dear parents’ thoughts, 
and you surely know me too well to think that I could 
so interpret your feelings. My prospect of wealth may 
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have at first attracted your attention; but I have since 
flattered myself with the belief that now it is not for 
this alone you pursue me. We women, except we are 
blinded through vanity, can easily recognise the truth or 
falsity of our lover's sentiments; though sometimes we 
may be carried away by our own feelings, in spite of 
reason or judgment.’ 

«Then why do they persist in refusing you to me? 
Is it because they consider me an unworthy match, or 
that they have some other destiny in view for you.’ 

«“¢ Neither, Edward, it is from quite another cause, and 

ore which you are not in ignorance of, that they refuse 
you.’ ; 
“¢You mean it is that we differ somewhat in our 
opinions upon a certain subject. But why, Charlotte, 
should that influence them or you? You surely éannot 
imagine I would prove a less kind and affectionate hus- 
band because of our difference thus ?” 

“No, I cannot say that I do; yet still, how much 
happier would they be, if husband and wife had ever 
feelings, desires, and hopes the same. My parents object 
to you for many reasons, but all originating from this 
one; and I doubt not if this were removed they would 
be happy in my choice.’ 

_“¢T hey do not wish to have me profess what I cannot 
believe ; for surely sincerity is more honorable than spe- 
cious hypocrisy.’ 

“¢ No, Edward, such is not our wish. But how easy 
is it for you to believe what is self-evident, far more so 
than to disbelieve, when it seems to us all, that the 
reality of what you disavow must be continually forcing 
itself upon your mind, as you look around and see so 
many of your kind, intelligent and noble as yourself, 
bending, in fullest confidence, a lowly knee at the shrine 
of its truth, and relying upon its saving grace; and when 
you think upon the many proofs of its divine ofigin, or 
the miracles it hath wrought, and the wonders it is every 
day working, and the heaven-likeblessedness of its peace- 
ful character, how can you doubt—how can you deny 
and smile at the signs held up to warn unbelievers sof 
their error?” 

««But how, Ohaglotte, can I convince myself that 
such are not founded upon the superstitions of a past 
age, and supported by the bigotry of this?’ 

“« And where, Edward, is the foundation of that upon 
which you rely? It has‘no foundation! it boasts none! 
It is but an idle and profane phantasy arising from a 
professed disbelief of the civine truths’you will not com- 
prehend. Oh! Edward, if you would but exert one half 
the will to convince your senses that you do to shield 
their blindness, how soon would the light of our blessed 
gospel become clearly apparent, and you might walk 
therein as in the beams of a meridian sun, Could [ 
prevail upon you to cast aside the prejudices of the 
world, and search the deep fountain of religion with a 
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desire after conviction, I am assured the time must not 
be far distant when its purity would become blissfully 
evident to you, and you could then exchange the uncer- 
tainty and doubt of disbelief for that of faith and hope 
in a pure and eternal reward. And then we might be 
happy. There would be no bar to our union—there 
would be no drawback upon our enjoyments. We 
could both of us rejoice in the same gladness—we 
could both of the same comforts under affliction 
without despairing—and most of all, in the fulfilment of 
the invaluable. trust reposed in us by heaven, we could 
then rear up any offspring in the true knowledge of him 
who is our Creator and King—our Lord and Saviour 
through Jesus Christ his crucified son.’ 

“Tu this manner would she endeavor to reason with 
him upon the subject which formed the bar between 
them, as much for the safety of his sou! as for the end 
it would be likely to attain with regard to their earthly 
happiness; until at length he became fully convinced 
that his only hope of ever winning her rested upon a 
conversion to her principles of faith. And such seemed 
unto him but a mockery of hope, for how could he’ learn 
to believe that which through life he had been convinced 
was nothing but bigotry and superstition: He could 
not do it, The idea seemed desperate, and he strove for 
a time to resign himself to his fate—but unavailingly, for 
true love is of too powerful and buoyant a@ nature to 
submit calmly to disappointment, and it ever re-acts and 
strives with despair, even when hope is irrevocably fled. 
But still Charlotte’s manner toward him was ever the 
same—cheerful in her assurance of affectionjthough firm 
in her filial resolution never to wed him without her 
parents’ consent, which she knew would only be given 
upon his reformation. 

“ After a time in this position of affairs Perry resolved 
to leave his native city, and endeavor to wean his heart 
from her, amid the scenes and novelties of some distant 
land, where he would neither see her or hear from her 
—and doubtless, thus deeming he might forget his una- 
vailing passion. 

“His departure had a great effect upon Miss Hamil- 
ton’s feelings, for she felt that he was driven away by 
wretchedness to seek relief from utter despair. And she 
also grieved deeply for his absence, though she deemed 
it was all ordered for the best, and, therefore, placed 
implicit reliance in this assurance of faith, while she 
strove to bear her sorrow with meek resignation. There 
were still some hopes faintly flickering within her breast, 
that through the goodness of a bountiful Providence a 
change would overtake the blind wilfulness of his stub- 
born heart, and then he would return again to woo her, 
and not in vain. Yet sach a hope seemed too blissful 
to be cherished, for she feared his eyes might never be 
opened to a knowledge of their blindness, except through 
the merciful interposition of the God whom he denied. 
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Whither was his destination she knew not, or when to 
look for his return again; for he left her, as well as his 
friends, gnexpectedly, and in doubt even as to his perfect 
soundness of mind. 

“During the absence of Perry, other suitors came 
forward and aspired to the honor of her hand, for her 
loveliness and many estimable qualities, rendered her a 
prize worth seeking in the opinion of every one who 
knew her, while her amiable fascinations and sweetness 
of disposition captivated the hearts of all who came 
within the sphere of her attractions. Yet she never 
sought for conquest, but strove ever to avoid giving the 
slightest encouragement to the hopes which her unaf- 
fected kindness of manner could not hejp but enkindle. 
And when impelled forward by the strength of their 
passion, her admirers ventured, in spite of discourage- 
ment, to unbosom their feelings and sue for her favor— 
though they were sometimes earnestly seconded by her 
beloved parents, she could not yield her consent, but 
was firm, though kind in her steadfast affection for him 
to whom she had given her true heart fully and irrevo- 
cably. 

«It was nearly three years afterward, when she heard 
of him for the first time since his departure, and then 
news came that he was on his return home; and with it 
came also a rumor that he had, during his absence, been . 
awakened to the divine truths of that gospel he hitherto 
disavowed, and Was at length convinced of the errors 
under which he had so long labored. These were glad 
tidings to Charlotte, for she had long mourned him as 
lost to her forever, and they re-animated the hopes that 
for a time lay dormant within her breast. If he was 
still constant—and she could not doubt it—there existed 
now no obstacle to their union—no impedinient in the 
way of their future happiness. How sweet was the 
reflection that bright days were yet in store for her, after 
such a long continuance of clouds and darkness! and 
how dear were her anticipations of the blissful com- 
munions they might hereafter enjoy while heart beat 
responsive to heart with the same pure and holy rapture, 
allied to the exquisite thrillings of requited affection. 
Those only who have had their dearest hopes, after lying 
cold and inanimate for years, as if lost and dead, sud- 
denly re-illumined with an unexpected turn of fortune, 
can imagine or realize the wild excitement which seized 
upon her; she seemed almost beside herself in the ex- 
travagance of her delight as she thought upon the double 
gratification his return would afford her. There was 
ecstasy in the fond anticipation of hearing him, who had 
so often profaned the name of his omnipotent Creator, 
acknowledge that He, in his divine mercy, had deigned 
to interpose his grace in behalf of a rebel and outcast, 
and had blessed him with a change of heart. And as 
he would say this, he might, perchance, also add, in 
those sweet, low tones of passion to which she had often 
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delightedly listened, that ‘now, dearest, the obstacle | 


no-more exists which hitherto debarred our union, and 
we can be happy as you wished.’ How this great 
change had been effected with him she heard not; but 
she hoped and did not doubt that it was permanent 
and sincere, for she knew him too well to'deem that he 
could stoop to deceive, even where his dearest desires 
were centered. 

“ He came, Charles, but with him came also one who 
enjoyed the delights which Charlotte had so fondly anti- 
cipated, This was a bitter disappointment to her glow- 
ing hopes, and the fearful revulsion that acted upon 
them nearly blighted the heart that cherished as pure 
and devoted a passion as ever warmed a maiden’s breast. 
He came, and introduced to her with apparent indiffer- 
ence, while his eye could but mark the deep and intense 
thrillings which agitated her, as his wife a fair daughter 
of the sunny south, in which clime he had for so long 
sojourned. His wife! the sound of that word rang in 
her ears as the death knell of all her hopes, but so strong 
was her trust in his love and faith that she could hardly 
believe the evidence of her own senses. Yet she had 
no claim upon his constancy ; he never promised to be 
faithful—she had never requested him—nor could it 
have been expected he would prove so, for he had been 
driven forth in despair of ever obtaining his wishes, as 
he then imagined the obstacle between them was insur- 
mountable. 

“ But after the first shock of her cruel disappointment 
was over, she strove calmly with her feelings, and bore 
up against her sorrows. The consolations of her faith 
sustained her, and applied a healing balm to the wounds 
of the heart which ‘ bleeds longest, and but heals to wear 
that which disfigures it. There still was pleasure in 
the knowledge and reflection that he had forsaken the 
ranks of sin and rebellion, and was at length enrolled 
under the banner of the cross; and she felt that the 
prayers she had unremittedly offered at the throne of 
grace in his behalf, were not heard unheeded, but blessed 
with triumph. 

“In their subsequent intercourse, however, the indif- 
ference with Which he at first greeted her melted quickly 
away, and he seemed to regard her as still being very 
dear to him, though they both avoided all appearance 
of aught save common friendship. But they could not 
deceive each other. Love will betray itself, though the 
midnight darkness of despair may strive to hide it from 
sight—though it may be securely buried in the inmost 
recess of the heart, still its thrillings will be felt and 
known in every throb of the vital current which issues 
therefrom. Yet there was a confidence on the part of 
Charlotte, from his married state, which did not seem to 
render it necessary for her to shun his society, for she 
felt that she could control her own feelings, and his 
were under a restraint which he could not disregard. 
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Why he married when his heart went not with his 
hand was scarcely understood by her, yet such things 
were of too common occurfence to excite in any great 
degree her especial wonder. 

“One evening, not long after his return, he called 
upon her when she was alone, and they sat together for 
some time conversing upon subjects of a general nature, 
until Perry, to appearance, casually introduced a reflec- 
tion upon their past intimaty. On the instant a change 
seemed to operate simultaneously over both, though with 
different effects upon either. The one was agitated with 
the trepidation of anxiety and fear, that thoughts might 
be awakened which would prove painful and distressing 
to. themselves; while the other was burning with the fire 
of that passion he had long endeavored to smother ; but 
which was now on the point of bursting forth as with the 
power of a volcanic eruption.. Each struggled with 
their emotions for a time without speaking, till at length 
Perry suddenly broke the silonce by exclaiming, in a 
voice that betrayed the deep iatensity of his feelings— 

«Tt is in vain, aye, more than vain, to attempt to stifle 
that flame which will consume me, if still pent up within 
my bosom. Charlotte, dear Charlotte, do not turn from 
me; but listen. I have, believe me, striven with my 
utmost powers with the unconquerable passion of my 
heart, but it still burns fiercer than*ever. What can I 
do? @h! how can I bear up against it?’ n 

«“¢ Avoid me!’ she replied, with an’ unnatural tone of 
calmness, ‘shun me forever, and pray, Edward, for 
strength from on high to overcome the evil which 
afflicts you !” 

“¢Tt is in vain !’ he returned with intense feeling, ‘my 
prayer would not be answered !’ 

«“«You know not that, Edward! but at all events you 
must shun my presence !” 

“+ How can I do even this? and what will it avail me? 
Have I not tried for three long weary years of wreteh- 
edness and despair, and unsuccessfully? I may flee 
from your presence; but you are never absent from my 
thoughts, and wherever I wander it is still the same.’ 

“Charlotte could make no answer to this impassioned 
upeech, for she was too powerfully agitated to give utter- 
ance to her thoughts, and he continued— 

.** And you are not changed, dear Charlotte! you still 
love me? Is it not so, dearest? and you will yet be 
mine?’ 

“«¢Sir!’ she exclaimed in astonishment, ‘what mean 
you?t Remember yourself, Edward Pory! Think upon 
your wife and your position !’ 

«“« Wife!’ he returned, forgetting himecllfin the torrent 
of his passion, ‘I have no wife! Who could ever be 
my wife save one? and she is cold and cruel to me. 
Do not mock me, Charlotte !’ 

“For a moment she was speechless with astonish- 
ment, and gazed at him with a vacant stare, while his 
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glance cowered beneath hers, and the blush of guilt 
burnt deeply over his face. 

“*Do not you mock me, sir!’ at length she replied® 
with all the stern energy of her nature. 

“sT do not. It is true what I have rashly betrayed !’ 

«“¢Then who, sir, is she whom you call your wife?’ 

«“«She knows not the title !’ 

“* Forgive him Heaven!’ was the scarce audible prayer 
she murmured, while she raised her eyes with an im- 
ploring expression of astonishment toward the sky. 

“For a few minutes neither spoke, and both seemed 
waiting with painful anxiety, for the other to proceed. 
Charlotte broke the silence. 

««¢ Listen to me, Perry, for a few moments, and these 
will be the last words I shall ever*say to you upon the 
subject. You have long known how dearly I loved, and 
you have fully understood also the reason why we could 
not be united ; and now do you come to me with deceit 
and infamy added to your error, with the hope to win 
met Insulting, degenerate man! have you no respect 
for one whom you profess so passionately to love? 
Does this evince the purity of your affection? Is this 
the change that has been effected within your heart? 
Degraded man! crouch down, and crave humbly for 
pardon and mercy from Him you have so wickedly 
defied; for it is not me alone you have striven to 
deceive; and may He, in his infinite goodness, forgive 
you. Go, sir, leave me; and know that from hence- 
forth I banish every thought of you from my breast 
forever !’ 

“ He turned away from before her just anger, awed 
and unable to reply; yet ere he reached the door, she 
called to him in a voice husky with intense emotion, to 
come back and pray with her for divine mercy. But he 
heeded her not, for his heart was too deeply oppressed 
with shame at her reproaches, and he left her to struggle 
with the deep and painful grief of her soul, which was 
80 powerful as to overcome, for a time, the weakness of 
her physical nature. But she shortly recovered, and is 
now doubtless much happier than she would have been, 
had she married with Edward Perry, or with one whom 
she did not love.” 

“And what become of Perry? Is he an old bache- 
lor?” 

“He was struck with remorse by Charlotte’s last words 
to him, and ultimately became a better man. He married 
her whom he had estranged from the paths of virtue, as 

‘an atonement in part for the sins he had comniitted; and 
strives now tovact a wiser part than that which degraded 
him heretofore.. The deceit which he attempted to prac- 
tice upon her whom he loved, overreached itself, for in 
endeavoring to incite regret in her breast at his supposed 
marriage with another, he found himself incapable of 
sustaining the fictitious part he had thought proper to 
enact.” 





SHUN THE BOWL. 
THE DYING INEBRIATE TO HIS SON. 
BY EDWARD WEBSTER. ~ 


Suun the bow], oh! touch it never, 
As thou livest heed me, boy; 
There a demon lurks, will sever 
All thy hopes ef peace and joy. 
On the pledge thy name enrol, 
Shun, oh! shun the poisoned bowl. 


Boy, thou hadst an angel mother, 
But of broken-heart she died ; 
Boy, thou hadst a loving brother, 
He is sleeping by her side. 
Soon the bell for me will toll, 
Shun, oh! shun the poisoned bowl. 


In life’s journey, if it lures thee, 
Fly it as thou wouldst be blest ; 
If of safety it assures thee, 
With the lie upon its crest. 
Haste beyond its dark control, 
Shun, oh! shun the poisoned bowl. 


Shun it, or disease and sorrow 
Will obscure thy brightening sun ; 
And being night that knows no morrow, 
E’en life’s sands may half be run. 
Aa thou hast a living soul, 
Shun, oh! shun the poisoned bowl. 
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As fades the twilight in the sky, 
Or softly as zephyr floating by, 
Thy happy soul has fled! 
We thought not one so full of grace, 
So soon should end its earthly race, 
So early join the dead. 


Daily we watched thy sad decline, 
As lingering on the brink of time, 

Thy spirit paused awhile— 
And often would’st thou lift thine eye 
And say ‘I do not fear to die,” 

With that seraphic smile! 


Loved one! my only hope on earth, 
All owned thy purity and worth, 
i Nor mortal deemed thee then— 
But now I feel thy spirit near, 
Sweetly it whispers in mine ear, 
That we shall meet again. 


This weary life full soon shall close, 
And though I mourn, ’tis not as those 
To whom no hope is given. 
That when our earthly cares are past, 
In glory we shall meet at last, 
And ever love in heaven. w. 
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THE RIVAL BRIDALS. 
BY &. D, ANDERSON, 


“So Ellen Lester is going to marry young Davis,” 
said Clara Elton, to her friend Constance Seldon, as 
they seated themselves in the parlor after a morning 
walk, “well, I am surprised; I thought she had more 
spirit than to marry him.” 

« Why, who is this Mr. Davis ?”’ asked her friend, “is 
he a stranger in the place, and what is the objection?” 

“A stranger, oh, no,” said Clara, laughingly, “he is 
no stranger, at least to me, nor Ellen neither, and that 
is the most surprising part of the affair, he is old Davis, 
the baker’s son—would you believe it of Elien Lester ?” 

« But I see no objection to him on that account,” said 
Constance, seriously, “but tell me what occupation does 
he follow ?” 

“ Why, he is studying law to be sure, that is the 
fashion now. Every man must study law, especially 
among the mechanical classes. The family was con- 
tent to pursue the business of his father; but some of 
his friends persuaded him that he had talents, and that 
he must study, so he gave up the bakery and took to the 
office. We shall soon have nothing but persons of that 
description at the bar.” : 

“ Well, if they possess talents of the right kind, I can 
see no harm that can result from their pursuing this 
profession,” replied Constance, “indeed 1 think it rather 
a merit to surmount the obstacles of birth and fortune, 
and carve out your own elevation in the higher walks 
of the sciences. Would you shut out from the humble 
citizen all hopes of promotion in life?” 

« By no means,” said Clara, as she played with her 
ten dollar French fan, a present from Count Trejaney, 
“but then there must be mechanics, and why not be 
satisfied in that sphere, and-not wish to soar above their 
proper place—besides they cannot expect those, who 
have been born.and educated in a different rank of 
society, to associate with them. Much as we may talk 
of equality of birth, we cannot disguise the fact, as in 
the face of nature there are inequalities, so it will be in 
the social world. There always has been and always 
will be different grades—the high and the low—the rich 
and the poor—the gifted and the humble—these are the 
barriers through which you would break, and force all 
to a level—trust me, dear Constance, ’tis all a dream.” 

“But a dream that must be realized, Clara. Mental 
superiority will find its way to the front rank, whether 
seen in the rich or the poor. This is the equality that 
I trust to, and this is strikingly the case in a country like 
ours, where the means of cultivating those gifts are put 
within the reach of all classes; and here too the incen- 
tives to action are to all alike, each will strive for the 
prize because it may be obtained by each. Men are 





valued here, Clara, or ought to be, in proportion as they 
display those qualities most needed in society—and what 
so needed as an understanding of the principles and 
laws that are the real foundation of a nation’s liberties? 
But we are getting away from the subject—young Davis 
has talent, has he not 1?” 

“Tt is said so. I have not met him since Ellen left 
us to reside with her aunt. You know that, at the death 
of her mother, she came inte possession of some property, 
and as her aunt was poor she went to reside with her, 
that she might the more readily aid her without the 
appearance of charity. Whilst she resided with us, we 
ali discountenanced the match so much that he did not 
visit us often; but since Ellen has resided with her aunt 
he has been quite attentive, and I heard this morning 
they are to be married as soon as he has been admitted 
to the bar. But I have other news to tell you, Count 
Trejaney has accepted an invitation, and will be here 
to-night. He is so engaging, and then so rich, quite 
the rage in society.” 

“How long have you been acquainted with this 
Count?” asked Constance. 

“I was introduced to him at Mrs. Madden’s last 
party,” said Clara, “and he paid quite particular atten- 
tion to me during the evening; and then he talked so 
interestingly about his travels—you will be delighted 
with him, Constance.” 

“ And this is all you know about him,” said Con- 
stance, “and with this slight acquaintance you invite 
him to a private circle of friends. Why this is more 
than»you would think of extending to some of your 
earliest acquaintances.” ‘ 

.“ Ah! but then consider the circle in which he moves. 
The first in the city. They would not admit him if he 
was hot quite the man of honor, besides we must pay 
some respect tothe custom of the country from which 
the Count comes. The Count says that there a person’s 
rank, and not his long acquaintance, is his passport to 
good society.” 

« And so it would be here if that rank conferred on 
its possessor more than the mere title,” answered Con- 
stance, “but our country has been flooded with vain 
pretenders to the honor, if honor it be, to have the 
Count attached to a name, that, but for that fortunate 
appendage, would not rise above the mists of their own 
ignorance. If I was a man I would prefer the humblest 
rank in a land, where all must or may be useful, to a thou- 
sand titles conferred as the meed of inglorious deeds.” 

“But the Count’s cause must suffer in my hands,” 
said Clara, while a slight blush covered her cheek, “and 
I will leave the defence to him. Come, shall we prac- 
tice the new song?” and taking her friend’s hand, she 
assumed her seat at the piano, and commenced humming 
the melody, whilst her friend, selecting a book from the 
table, sank into silence. 
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Clara Elton was a spoiled clilld of fortune. Her 
parents were wealthy and worldly. With them the 
two great principles were riches and rank, and they 
could not separate the idea of respectability from a man 
who kept an account in a bank, and had a carriage and 
farm. To them the doctrine that “wealth makes the 
man,” though very good on paper, was not so good in 
practice ; and however sweet a period it makes in the 
abstract, in real life it was a stumbling block. Mr. 
Elton had risen from almost the lowest grade, to his 
present high station in the business world, but, once 
having got there, he did as people usually do—he de- 
spised the means that enabled him to arrive at the 
honor. Mrs. Elton was a woman, and loved her hus- 
band, and as a matter of course he was the focus of all 
her knowledge. If Mr. Elton had said the banks had 
ruined the country, every thing evil from the ruin of a 
community to the burning of a church, would be attri- 
buted to that source. If Mr. Elton said that Mr. So and 
So was not respectable, he could not have been admitted 
to the house. But Mr. Elton never did say that a rich 
man was not respectable, and consequently that was 
the open sesame to the hearts and doors of this worthy 
couple. 

Clara Elton presentéd what at this age ofthe world 
is not an uncommon character among this class of 
females—a being right in feelings bat wrong in prin- 
ciples. To all the calls of charity.she was ever ready. 
No one could accuse her of stepping in the least from 
the paths of duty, be that what’it may.. This was the 
result of untaught native feelings ; and thus far she was 
right, thus far the stream of the affections had not been 
turned out of the right channel by a false system of edu- 
cation, but she had been taught to revere and look up 
to wealth as the basis of all that was true and good in 
ptinciples and actions.. This was the fault. From her 
father she had caught all her contempt for the useful 
classes, and the tendency to cringe to any thing that 
partook of the show and glitter of wealth, without an 
@ttempt to strip off the guise and appreciate, if possible, 
the real character of the individual. “This trait in her 
character, moreover, had been strengthened by the 
members of the circle in which she usually moved. 
As wealth was the «magnet of attraction with her 
parents—the means to sécure a welcome reception 
to the dwelling of Clata Elton, all that visited there 
were either wealthy or made up the deficiency in the 
real article by a double portion of pretension. Being 
an heiress, and the daughter of one of the elite of the 
land, she lived in an atmosphere of flattery—a state of 
being where all-the finer and better feelings of the 
human mind are overrun by the rank -weeds of pride 
and arrogance. All bowed to the shrine of Clara 
Elton, and all, while they bowed, saw in the distance 
the gol:!en visions of a father’s wealth. Thus surrounded 
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by the idlers of the season, and the hangers on of the 
latest French fashions, no marvel that ‘she became 
haughty and vain in principle, and looked upon the 
different orders of society as far beneath the station of 
Clara Elton. 

Among the early associates of Clara had been Ellen 
Lester. Mr. Lester was not so rich as his neighbor, 
still he had enough at his death to leave his widow in 
competency. Ellen had been the companion of Clara 
at school, and when she had been separated from that 
mother to enjoy the benefits of a superior system of 
instruction, she had accepted the proffered kindness of 
Clara to make her residence a home. At the death of 
her mother, Ellen became the possessor of property 
sufficient to meet all her most lavish wants, and in 
obedience to her mother’s will she took up her residence 
with her matronal aunt in a different part of the city. In 
the characters of the friends there was a marked differ- 
ence. Ellen had been taught to look upon society as it 
is, to judge of mankind by the plain rule of truth, and 
not by extraneous circumstances. This made her look 
deeply into the characters of the persons who consti- 
tuted the circle into which she entered, and, in her 
estimate, she-was seldom mistaken. Plain and unas- 
suming in her manners, she was not dazzled or led 
astray by the display and assumption of little minds, or 
lured aside after the fleeting phantoms of fashions and 
extravagance. She had resided long enough with the 
Elton’s fully to appreciate the first wish of the family— 
a splendid alliance for their daughter. To the attainment 
of this hope she had seen them bend all the energies of 
their minds, and often had her pure mind been shocked 
by their conduct. Step by step she saw Clara being 
drawn into the vortex of fashionable life, and inducted 
into the schemes of her family. In private she knew 
Clara to be the kindest of creatures; but the web of the 
tempter had been set, and the victim was now about to 
commence the struggle for life. It is the first step in 
our career that decides our fate, and that had now been 
taken by Clara under the guidance of her father. 

Among the early friends and companions of Ellen 
Lester was Edward Davis. His father was in comforta- 


*ble’ circumstances, but still thought it necessary to instil 


into his son habits of industry. Asa matter of course 
he Was taught the business in which his father had 
acquired both character and competency. Whilst the 
father was anxious to train up his sofi in the paths of 
industry—he did not neglect his mind, and young Davis 
early in life displayed marks of talent and genius. In 
character he was frank and open, and free from deceit 
and treachery. He soon gained the confidence and love 
of all who knew him, and of none more than of Ellen 
Lester, who saw in him all that, in her opinion, consti- 
tuted the great traits in the sum of a man’s ch@racter— 
truth, honor, and fidelity—and thus their young hearts, 
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grew up together. Edward soon learned to associate 
her name with all that was pure and lovely in his 
estimate; while she watched over the rising fame of 
her young friend with all a woman’s fondness. After 
he had completed his education, at the instance of his 
friends, he commenced the study of the law, and now 
but waited the completion of those studies to lead Ellen 
to the altar. He had told her a// his hopes and wishes 
—his plans and prospects for the future—and she had 
blushingly consented, and thus their, happiness was 
complete. The busy tongue of report had given the 
news to the winds, and it was to this that the conver- 
sation at the commencement of this sketch alluded. 
Evening came, and with it the private circle at Mr. 
Elton’s, to which Clara had pressed Constance Seldon 
to stay. It was a brilliant affair. All that wealth could 
command and fancy suggest, ministered to the wants 
and wishes of the select few. Music and song and wit 
were there—beauty clad in rosy smiles, as if not dan- 
gerous enough without, glided through the mazy dance, 
light as the zephyr’s breath upon the sleeping lake. A 
flood of light poured down upon the magic scene, giving 
to that gorgeous mansion the semblance of a fairy land. 
All was happiness, at least to the eye. Clara Elton 
was the star of the bright array. Richly dressed, she 
shone the gayest of them all. Around her was gathered 
a crowd of admirers, all bowing to the shrine of the 
regal beauty. And she was the life of all. To one a 
smile, to another a word, here a bow, and there a witty 
remark—kept the small circle in spirits, But to none 
did she bend her eyes so often as to the Count Trejaney. 
Many a bright glance beamed from her speaking eyes 
in answer to the compliments that fell from his lips, and 
deeper to the soul went the thrill of that voice when he 
spoke of beauty and admiration. Clara was called on 
to sing, and she cemplied, and the Count stood by the 
chair, and the touch of the player trembled, and the 
music ended, she accepted the arm of the Count, and 
together they sought the garden. The summer air was 
bland and fragrant, the breath of sleeping flowers stole 
over the senses, the strains of the distant melody floated 
by, the calm stars looked down upon this Eden with a 
smile, and then the Count talked of love, and Clara 
listened, and when she left the spot it was as the 
affianced bride of Count Trejaney. And now’ the 
time of departure had come, the greetings were said 
and over, the gay voices hushed and still, the bright 
lights dim and gone, and silence reigned over what late 
was all life and excitement. And Clara had gone to 
her chamber, but not to rest. The excitement of the 
past hour had waked up within her breast a tide of 
emotions, that would banish sleep from her pillow. 
She had taken the final step. The last act of the 
drama was drawing to a close, and yet she was not 


happy. The sudden proposal from the Count—and | 
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her acceptance of that proposal, after so brief an ac- 
quaintance—the language of Constance—and the un- 
defined dread of the consequences, all spoke to her in 
this still hour; but then the riches and rank of the 
Count—the difference in the customs and manners of 
the people of different lands—and more than all, the 
known admiration which her father had for what he 
termed splendid matches, made up the bright side of 
the picture. In this whirl of contending emotions, 
she fell asleep, and, in her dreams, she still thought of 
wealth, rank and pomp. As might be expected from the 
character of Clara’s father, the proposal was accepted ; 
and amid the magnificence and pagentry of wealth and 
circumstances, Clara Elton became a bride. The Count 
signified his intentions of remaining for some time in 
the country, and a mansion, corresponding with the 
pretensions of the parties, was taken for their future 
residence. 

On the same day that witnessed the nuptials of the 
Count—Edward Davis—having completed his course 
of studies and been admitted—led to the altar his long 
loved Ellen. With them the time was not one of ex- 
citement. All was hushed and still, save the beating of 
their hearts, that spoke almost audibly the completion 
of their joy. After the lapse of a few days they took 
possession of a small, but neat mansion, the property of 
Edward’s father--and Ellen prevailed on her aunt to 
accept a home with her, and thus we leave them. May 
your stream of life, young couple, be never dimmed. 
You have chosen the wiser part, you have culled the 
roses in the spring, may the frosts of winter wither them 
not. 

Ten years had passed away. But many a change 
has came upon that scene since last we trod the path 
together. Many a dream has vanished—many a hope 
has been tested—many a wish has been disappointed— 
many a bright vision faded in the bud; but still the 
wheels of time press on, regardless of what they crush. 

In one of the many apartments of a splendid mansion 
in our city, were seated two females. The room be- 
spoke the standing of the occupants, and told of ease 
and comfort. Much that revealed the pursuits of the 
owners could be. seen in that apartment. Books and 
music were laid upon the table, a piano occupied its 
place amid the arrangement, on the walls were hung 
several pictures from the old masters, and others of a 
more modern nature, though scarcely inferior in point 
of merit. It was evening, and the lamps had been lit 
and the curtains drawn. The fire burned brightly in 
the grate. Without, the wind was howling and whist- 
ling through the streets in wild and woful fury. The 
snow, that had fallen during the day, now lay white and 
dreary in uneven ridges in the deserted streets, or was 
caught up by the blasts and whirled in clouds against 
the persons of the benighted and houseless wanderer. 
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Seated at a table in that room were the two friends 
Ellen Lester and Clara Elton, though each now bore 
a different name; and in the appearance of the two 
there was a marked and perceptible difference. Both 
were still beautiful, but in the subdued and melancholy 
expression that would steal over the features of Clara, 
could be read a tale of suffering, well calculated to fade 
the rose from the cheek, and the fire from the eye of 
beauty. Yet still traces of her former loveliness lin- 
gered, “like the beams of the parting day.” She was 
clad in a robe of plain black, a color well fitted to her 
pale and chastened features. From the page on which 
she was reading, she would occasionally raise her eyes 
and fix them upon the face of Ellen, who, engaged in 
some of the many occupations of a mother, sat opposite 
to her; and in that glance what volumes of the feelings 
and thoughts of the woman were told! Ellen Davis 
presented a different picture. In her sweet face, slightly 
touched by the hand of time, were to be seen hope and 
joy fulfilled, a youth not spent in dreams for the unat- 
tainable, nor a womanhood consumed in longings for 
all the visionary romance of a girl’s desires. She was a 
wife and mother, and as slie bent her gaze upon her 
child, sleeping by her side, tears would roll up into her 
eyes; but how different from these that filled those of 
her friend. Both were silent. Clara’s thoughts were 
with the past—she was again a girl, innocent and happy, 
at home amid the flowers and joys of youth and the 
friends that she loved, before the world with its chilling 
blasts nipped all the warmer and holier feelings of the 
young affections, and gave her in return a blighted and 
withered existence. And Ellen was in the present, 
calm’ and contented, blest with the love of a husband, 
who cherished in each expiring year all the depth and 
intensity of his young aspirations—surrounded with the 
love of her childr i of being the means of 
cheering the drooping spirits of one to whom through 
every vicissitude she still clung to with a wife’s deep 
love. No wonder that, on her beaming countenance, 
no traces of sorrow could be seen. But as the hours 
flew by, and still no familiar knock was heard, (and all 
day had that husband been absent) impatience began to 
be manifest in the eager listening for each noise, and 
the frequent risings to catch, even through the gloom, 
a glimpse of the husband and father. But the anxiety 
was soon rewarded, as, flushed with the attainment of a 
cause in which more than ordinary ability had been 
engaged, Edward Davis entered the rooms And now 
he recounted the labors of the day, and in his glowing 
and forcible manner gave to his listeners a brief and 
simple account of the féw past hours. Then the toils 
of the office forgotten, he took up a volume of Hemans, 
and, in the best tones of a rich and manly voice, read 
aloud. This poetry of Home, this copy of the affections, 








and what a family circle was gathered there! When the 
Vox. IL.—19 
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time of rest came, each retired with the love of peace 
resting upon the household altar, and among the many 
prayers that ascended from the shrine of Faith to the 
throne of Love that night; none was more pure or 
sincere than that of Clara Elton for the happiness of 
Ellen Davis. 

Kind reader! one more move on the table of the past 
and we are done. As stated in the preceding part of 
this tale, after the nuptials of Clara Elton and the Count 
Trejaney, they began life on the most magnificent scale. 
All that wealth could lay upon’the altar of fancy was 
procured. Ball followed ball, and parties succeeded 
each other in rapid sucegssion. All was glare and 
show, fashion and extravagance; and the beautiful wife 
of the Count was every where the theme of admiration 
and envy. Thus passed a year. But at the end of 
that time, Clara saw a visible change in the manner 
and appearance of that husband, and in his habits came 
also a change. Home to him was no longer a source 
of attraction; he was often absent ail night. To the 
remonstrance of his wife he at first presented an evasive 
answer, but now came the harsh look and the cutting 
reply. Under the pretence of delayed remittances, he 
procured large sums of money from the father of Clara 
to be expended secretly in gambling. Clara bore up 
against the tide of coming misfortunes with a woman’s 
strength and resolution. She saw one after another of 
her long che:ished dreams fade away, and bitterly did 
she repent the wrong impressions of men and things 
that she had entertained in early life. She saw now 
the true standard of worth, but alas! too late. For 
some time after the marriage, her family gave them- 
selves up to vain and delusive dreams of the alliance, 
but as the requests for means to keep up the course of 
living*in. which the Count indulged became more fre- 
quent and pressing, doubts would suggest themselves 
to the mind of the worldly man, and these were every 
day strengthened by the reports that began to be circu- 
lated as to Trejaney’s pretension to the title of Count. 
More than one boldly hinted that he was a foreign 
adventurer, in quest of money; and this became the 
settled belief of many. At this crisis of affairs came the 
derangement of the business matters of our country, and 
as Mr. Elton was deeply engaged in the moneyed insti- 
tutions, he of course was a heavy sufferer. Whilst he 
was writhing under the losses that must reduce him to 
absolute dependence, the Count still continued to solicit 
large sums of money. Seeing that there was now no 
possibility of concealment, Mr. Elton gave up his effects, 
and retired to a small residence some distance from the 
city, the property of a friend. This was a severe blow 
to poor Clara. But a still heavier one awaited her. 
She was accustomed to the protracted visits of her 
husband to other cities; but he had now been absent 
still longer than usual, when she received a letter 
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from him, that was a death blow to all her hopes. The 
letter said that he had left the country, and indulged in 
all the meanness of a little mind. It confirmed all the 
worst suspicions of her friends, and he was indeed. a 
foreign adventurer. He taunted her with this, and gave, 
as his reasons for his departure, her father’s inability to 
supply him in his demands for money. All this was 
told, and to his wife. And this was the consummation 
of all Clara’s hopes! Her spirits became prostrated 
under this awful affliction. Hastily disposing of the 
property stil] remaining, she joined her parents. To 
them the blow was a severe one, and reflection did not 
lighten the burden. Had-they not by their attachment, 
only to these who had the appearance, of. wealth, so 
tutored the mind of that daughter as to lead her to a 
mistaken judgment in this important matter? This 
reflection was the bitterest draught of al/. Her mother 
did not long survive the desertion. Of a naturally weak 
constitution, she fell a victim to.the most fatal of all 
complaints, because the least understood, a broken heart. 
Still Clara labored to cheer the declining years of her 
remaining parent, but to no purpose. #He too fell be- 
neath the crush of all his hopes, and she was left alone. 
It was now that Ellen Davis heard of her misfortune, 
and, through the kind and delicate attentions of her 
gentle spirit, and the more than brotherly care of her 
husband, Clara regained a portion of her spirits, and 
became an inmate and friend of their family. Here she 
still resides, joining with a hushed and noiseless tread 
in all the tender sympathies that makes woman, in the 
hour of trouble, a ministering angel. 

Edward Davis is still rising in his profession, taking 
his place amid the wisest and best of the land. He has 
twice represented his native state in the councils of the 
nation, and exhibited there genius and purity, rare com- 
bination in these days of political degeneration! And 
Ellen! she still is the idol of her husband and the best 
of women. With him she has fought,-and with him 
she wears the laurels, in the pride of a wife for the 
honor of a husband. ’ 

And Constance Selden what shall I say of you? 
Years have been added to thy brow, but not t6 thy 


feeling. They still are fresh and green. The wings of 


thy sympathies are still over the children of want and 
suffering, as they were in the days of the past. Manya 
prayer from the abode of the poor and needy is sent up 
for thy happiness. Eyes beam brighter as they recog- 
nise thy lightsome step. Hearts beat with hope that 
before were sunk in sorrow at the mention of thy name. 
God’s benison be on thee, gentle lady! Mayst thou have 
the best of all earthly rewards, the knowledge of a well 
spent life. . 
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WOMAN’S HEART. 


Poor weatied thing! why mournest thou 
So bitterly above 

The wreck of dreamt of happiness, 
The broken chains of Jove? 

Thy hopes have been too brightly born, 

* Tinged with too fond a light, 

To live amid the cold world’s scorn 

Unfaded by its blight. {@ 


Thou hast given every thought of thine 
To one, who has but filled ‘ 
Thy trusting heart with agony 
That never may’be stilled! 
No, never—tho’ the kiss of love 
Be press’d upon thy brow, 
And-thou may’st smile unthankingly, 
Still shalt thou mourn as now. 


. Alas! weak woman, thou must bend 


In silence ‘neath the pain, 
Given for thy purest love on earth 
In hope for joy again; 
Bear on ’tis thine to bear—thy life 
» Must shroudeéf be in sorrow, 
Of sleep and dream as thou art wont 
Of bliss to smile to-morrow. 


’T was ill for thee, that thou wert formed 
Within thy heart to hide 

Such patient love, elsé had’st thou made 
Wisdom thy purer guide: ™ 

Weep—weep, give voice unto thy grief, 
Thou cherish’d one in youth, 

And look to Heaven for faithful love, 

For omnn s and truth. 


SIXTEEN. 
BY WALTER 8. LANDOR. 


In Clementina’s artless mien 
Lucilla asks me what F'see, 
And are the-roses of sixteen 
Enough for me ? 


Lucillf asks, if that be all, 
Have I not cull’d as sweet before— 
Ah, yes, Lucilla! and their fall 
I still deplore. 


I now behold another scene, ~~. 


Where pleasure beams’with heaven’s own light, 
More pure, more cons more serene, 
And not bright. 


Faith, on whose breast the loves repose, 
Whose chain of flowers no foree can sever ; 
And Modesty, who, when she goes, 
Is gone for ever. 
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THE WLDOW. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE PRENCH. 
BY BENJAMIN B. THOM. Ps, 


I was once journeying: between Tours.and Poictiens. 
The day was hot, and the road one I had often travelled 
I had, been’ alone ‘in the diligence. for many 

when we took up a young man;‘of extraordinary 
beauty, amd.having the air of a ;-Spanjard. We 


soon fell i ersation and beeame intimate. Among 
other things:he whiled away the tediousness of our jour- 
ney, by the following story : 


“Mr. Delaunay was a mérchant ‘of Poictiers, with two 
children who were the pride of .his These were 
a son and @ daughter. The son’s name was: Maurice— 
the daughter’s Marietté. Without pene draw for 
you.a portrait of the sonylet me present you with slight 
sketch of the daughter. Mariette was exceedingly 
beautiful. But why, when I say that, enter into parti- 
culars?’ How can I attempt. to do so, whet hep, large, 
full black eyes, beamed @ téfiderness and kindness that 
no painter could copy—end ther rich, long t- 
colored hair fell over her shoulders in thick-ringlets, and 
were so abundant that they could have shaded her neck 
and shoulders like a mantilla? What need to tell you 
that she had the smallest feet and the prettiest little hands 
in the world—that her forelfead was broad and fair—that 
on her mouth rested a bewitching smile, or that in its 
very repose, there was mind and eloquence? At the 
age of seventeen, Mariette was the soul of the family. 
Each was eager to oblige her, without her commanding 
or ordering any body. They saw her wishes in her 
looks, and unspoken they were executed. Her intellect 
was as inexhaustible as her charity. She cast here 
and there money and ideas—as if she were the prodigal 
child of nature and of fortune—in short she was an 
absolutely perfect creature. 

“ Now, could you think it, Sir, that there was nothing 
in the miraculous beauty of Mariette that had enchanted 
the heart of a young man named Pascuai—he was 
almost insensible to the charms of her face, her figure, 
and her manners. He did not conceive an inordinate 
affection for Mariette, by reason of her natural graces, 
He disdained to admire in her that which all the world, 
in common with himself, could admire. He preferred 
to all the outward attractions of this most lovely girl, her 
firmness, her enthusiasm, her happy turn of mind, and 
the moblé resolution of hercharacter. But now I think 
of it, you do not as: yet know any thing of Pascual 
himself. I didy indeed, forget what the exigencies of 
every tale require—namely, a hero; and, therefore, I 
must tell you of Pascual, and where he comes from, 
what he has to do with the story, and what too happened 
to him. 
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“ Pascual, then, had come into France from Spain— 
that unhappy country. There he had been the President 


of a Royal Court, and at the age of twenty-three years 
he Was required by the Political Governor of his pro- 
vince to condemn by the most summary proeess, his 
countrymen, who were suspected of being opposed to 
the new order of things—to rid the soil of Carlists that 
they were not able to surprise -with arms in their hands. 
Pascual refused to obey an order which required from 
judges a sentence, and not an investigation. It appeared 
to him that a court of law ought not to be eonverted into 
# slaughter-house, where men, principles, and humanity, 
were to be all massacred together. He tore to pieces the 
patient conferring upon him his office, he-stripped the 
ermine from his shoulders, and he bade adieu to the rash 
zeal of the legal tribunals of Spain, and betook himself 
as an exile to France, where, in the town of Poictiers 
he waited for better days, and the return of justice to 
his own country. 

“Once at Poictiers, Pascual was introduced to the 
family of Mr. Delaunay; for that introduction he was 
indebted to shance, which may be designated the 
Providence of the unhappy. Mr. Delaunay deigned to 
receive him with a truly paternal goodnesss. He gave 
him clothes, food, and money—the very best advice for 
the wretched—and he also gave him the situation of a 
clerk in his counting-house. At last, Pascual had the 
happiness of being educated, if I may so say it, by the 
friendship, the cares, and the intelligence of Mariette ; 
she taught him’to read, to write, and to think in French. 
What followed, think you? In the exuberance of his 
gratitude the pupil profited so well by the advantages 
conferted upon him by his enchanting instructress, as to 
reverence, to adore, and to love her. 

“Mariette and Pascual. were young, handsome, ardent, 
full of spirits and generosity—were they not formed to 
appreciate, to esteem, and to fall in love with each other? 
They did so, and that with an ardor, an intoxication, it 
might be said of affection, that yielded only to a sense 
of duty, and a hope of the future. 

“You have learned that it was not the admirable 
beauty of Mariette that had captivated particularly 
Pascual; and, on the other hand, it was neither the 
aspect nor the personal bearing of the young Spaniard 
that presented attractions to her. That which most 
pleased the young girl was the courage, the reckless 
daring,. the poetic imagination of her lover. She 
admired in him, with a species of respect, his disin- 
terestedness, his bravery, that alike despised death and 
lifé; his eloquence when he spoke of the wicked, of 


traitors, of cowards, and, above all, of his country. 

«“ What a strange circumstance occurred! Mr. Delau- 
nay, in learning of the mutual love that existed between 
Pascual and Mariette, had not the courage to employ 
against them either complaints, or menaces, or any of 
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the generally very noisy resources of domestic authority. 
In place of reproaching him with the innocent wrong of 
paying his homage to the beauty, sense, and virtues of a 
pretty girl, Mr. Delaunay promised to protect, and to 
forward “his interests in life. Instead of insulting, and 
driving him out of the house, as if he were a faithless 
servant, Mr. Delaunay most kindly declared one even- 
ing, when surrounded by a large party, to whom he 
introduced Pascual—‘ My friends, in this gentleman 
you behold another child of mine.’ In truth, Mr. 
Delaunay was so exceedingly good as to permit an 
alliance that had been projected without his permission. 

“ Happiness sometimes travels across this world with 
the speed of a railway, to reach the chosen ones of the 
earth, that he sees from afar, that he protects, and who 
await his peace-giving visit. Sometimes, when he is 
near approaching the end of his journey, and he is 
about to touch with his magic wand the people that he 
seeks and loves, he seems to fall asleep; he becomes care- 
less—he lies down—he slumbers—and then he awakes 
again, still goes onward, and arrives—perhaps, too late. 

“And all that I have told you as oéeurring in the 
house of Mr. Delaunay was not long a secret. Already 
all the little gossips of the street, rue des Deux-Pilers, 
jokingly designated Miss Mariette as ‘Madame Pascual.’ 
All amused themselves in marrying, by anticipation, the 
daughter of a wealthy trader with a Spanish emigrant 
—with a poor forlorn exile. These honest people had 
excellent hearts; and doubtless their secret thoughts, 
their sympathies, and their kind intentions had never 
taken into calculation the injustice of fortune, the vicis- 
sitades of commerce, the mysterious power that guides, 
controls, and directs us, like the merest infant, that tot- 
ters as it tries to walk. 

« Already the marriage had been settled. The family 
arrangements had been completed—the first publication 
of the banns had been made—they were about to sign 
the contract, and yet—adieu, marriage! farewell happi- 
ness! a long farewell to the happy prospects of Pascual 
and Mariette! 

“One day—and a sad, sad day it was—Mr. Delaunay 
called together his wife, his son, and his daughter. He 
prayed them to sit down beside him, and to listen to 
him in silence. He spoke to them of his affairs, of his 
speculations, of unforseen disasters, of sudden failures, 
of a sinking credit; and the heart of his listeners told 
them that he was ruined, dishonored, lost. Mr. Delau- 
nay added, hesitatingly and with extreme embarrass- 
ment, that one only hope remained to him; it was 
opulence united with the friendship of Baron Grandet. 

“« My father,’ answered Mariette, ‘do not hope for 
any thing from that person—as a friend; for the Baron 
Grandet is an inexorable old man; his greatness does 
not interfere with his memory nor his bad temper. 
You know, father, that I have a hundred times refused 
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to receive his hand, his title, and his fortune; and he 
now, in return, will’refuse you his money, his counte- 
nance, and his advice,’ 

“Mr. Delaunay remained utterly dejected; his wife 
became like one distracted, and his children miserably 
wretched. At length the father of his family stood, 
sighed aloud, and addressing Mariette said, ‘You are 
right, my child, you are quite right. Let us think ‘no 
more of it.’ ° : 

“It wag lucky for her father that Mariette’s thoughts 
were greatly occupied with the thought of his opulence, 
and the disposition of Baron Grandet., That-very even- 
ing she mounted up to the very highest story of the 
house, and led to the’chamber that belonged to 
her lover—to who. was, it might be said, to be her 
husband the next diy. Pale, suffering, but resigned, 
she told him, without trembling and without tears, that 
which, had passed to’her father’s misfortune. She spoke 
to him of her duty, of her filial piety, of the imminent 
ruin and impending dishonor of Mr.Delaunay. From 
her noble devotion came to her the firmness and the 
resolution to propose to Pascual a separation, that she 
believed to be not only necessary but indispensable. 
She dared even to tell him of the project that otherwise 
would have been absurd, and in different circumstances 
ridiculous—of an alliance with the Baron-Grandet. The 
wretched lover divined the immense sacrifice that was 
imposed upon his probity, his virtue, and his love ; and 
not being able to express his thoughts by words, he could 
only show that he approved of her project by his looks 
and his gestures. 

«My father is saved! I am happy!’ cried Mariette. 

«¢ Heaven hear your prayer!’ murmured Pascual. ° 

“And having said this, the two lovers began to seek 
out, and to imagine extreme means, and to be, for the 
future, nothing in the world to each other. They pre- 
ferred, as if it were by a species of immolation, the 
denouement of this cruel episode in private life, and I 
can assure you that it was a comedy that had in it all 
the sublimity of astragedy. 

“Three days after this very*scene, there was for the 
family the duty of examining in secret the marriage 
contract that had been drawn up by the solicitor of Mr. 
Delaunay. ‘The merchant was seated in an arm-chair. 
His wife was busily engaged or appeared to be so, with 
a piece of embroidery, the better to conceal her tears; 
the son was chatting tete-a-tete with Pascual, and the 
daughter amused herself with laughing or singing, as if 
she was the happiest little idiot in the world. What an 
admirable, noble-minded actress ! 

“Mr. Delaunay took advantage of the first reading of 
the contract to show himself a truly honest man in his 
dealings with Pascual, with him that he was about to 
call his son-in-law. He bravely told what had been his 
losses, and what his reverses of fortune, and which as 
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yet were a secret to the entire city. He looked like a 
man who was asking a favor, whém he argued that, 
owing to a change of circumstances, he must ask for 
some alteration in the settlement that he intended to 
make, 

“Entirely absorbed in the desperate part which he 
had been called ug y Mariette, Pascual began 
to reject'with an. yarrogance the views and the 
reasonable offers of Mr. Delaunay. Trembling he pre- 


“tended to require the last farthing that had been first 


mentioned should be paid to him! and he inflicted upon 
himself the misery—the poor wretch !—of higgling about 
the most paltry details, about shillings, pence, and even 
farthings, and he did this so well, that the merchant at 
last started out of his chair, rushed toward him and said 
in a terrible passion— 

“¢God forgive me, Sir, but you seem to me to chaffer 
about the hand of my daughter!’ 

“¢Sir,’ replied Pascual, while cold drops of agony 
poured down his face, ‘ marriage I have always looked 
upon as a matter of business, and I want, therefore, to 
make the best bargain I can.’ 

“* Very well, Sir,’ observed Delaunay; ‘but this I 
have to say, that this is a merchandize in which I do 
not deal, and therefore I can strike no bargain with you. 
Begone, Sir!” 

«*¢T go,’ stammered forth Pascual. 

“ At the same moment Maurice, the brother of Ma- 
riette, ran toward him, either for the purpose of striking 
him, or of preventing him from leaving the room, when 
the young maiden stopped him, by crying out in a 
feigned tone of indignation, mixed with contempt— 

“ «Do not touch him, Maurice. He is neither worthy 
of your anger, nor of mine. Let him go; for I now love 
him no more.’ ’ 

« Pascual ran from the hall of Mr. Delaunay to betake 
himself-to a small hotel in the environs of Poictiers, 
The next morning he received a message from Maurice, 
and, as he never thought of @efending himself, was 
wounded. It was intimated to him»that, wounded as 
he was, he should instantly quit Poictiers. 

“One night, and a few hours before his departure, a 
woman veiled, and followed by an old nurse, entered 
secretly into his chamber. The young man, astonished 
by this mysterious visit, uttered first a cry of fear, and 
then of joy—and then he knelt down in tears at the feet 
of Mariette! 

“¢Pascual,’ said Mademoiselle Delaunay, ‘swear to 
me that you will have patience and courage.’ 

«“¢T swear it,’ answered Pascual. 

“<«Swear always to love, and without seeking ever 
again to see me.’ 

“«¢T swear it.’ 

“ «Farewell, then, and haste away. You are a noble 
being, and I love you.’ 
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«* Mariette, timidly asked the wretched young man, 
‘will our sacrifice repair the wrongs that fortune has 
done to your father ?’ 

«“¢ Ves,’ 

«« Will your hand save his honor 1” 

«“* Ves.” 

“¢ And will it make your mother’s filture life happy ?” 

«¢ Ves.’ 

“¢ Will your brother’s name be respected ?” 

«“* Yes,’ ° 

«« And will you all yet esteem me?” 

“< Yes,’ 

«“« You have then no more need of me. I go.’ 

“ As Mariette was about to depart she stopped at the 
threshold of the.door, and turned toward Pascual, whose 
sobs of grief reached her ear. 

«¢ Pascual, friend,’ said she, ‘long since, you heard 
from me the first whisper of love—receive to-day my first 
and my last kiss of affection.’ 

«“ Pascual knelt before her, and he kissed the forehead 
of the neophyte. The two martyrs embraced. 

“The following week Mariette became the Baroness 
Grandet. The wife, or rather the nurse, of a husband, 
whose only struggle in life was to postpone, amid pains 
and sickness, the final moment of his departure for 
another world. Pascual, however, kept the frightful 
promise he had made; he never again saw her, he 
never sought to see her again. And this Pascual— 
about whom I have told you such a long and tedious 
story is—myself!” 

“You; and what then brings you back to Poictiers ?”’ 

“For the first time for three years—three long years, 
I received yesterday a letter—one single word from 
Mariette. She has deigned to write tome, ‘ Come,’ and 
here Iam. She suffers, perhaps: She is unhappy. In 
short, Mariette, calls me, and I am—here.” 

We arrived at the moment in the town of Poictiers. 
The horses advanced with slow paces up the street of 
the Deux-Piliers ; in that pretty street in which Pascual 
had adored Mariette. I began to look at the number on 
each house, and I was not long in decyphering “No. 
15.” At that moment there occurred something very 
extraordinary. A young lady of ravishing beauty ap- 
peared on a sudden at one of the open windows of the 
habitation of which I speak, and the first sight of this 
angelic being made my fellow traveller tremble with 
emotion. 

“ Mariette!” It was Mariette, who was dressed in 
black, and who wore the weepers of a widow. What a 
misfortune! what happiness ! 

Poor Pascual wept with joy. Almost motionless from 
astonishment and delight, he placed his hand upon his 
eyes, upon his mouth, and then stretched it toward 
Mariette, as if he would send to her a kiss impregnated 
with his tears. At the same iustant the lovely’ fvidow 
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took from her dress, from her mourning robe, a sparkling 
rose. She pressed it gently to her lips, and then flung 
it upon the banquette, even into the very arms of the 
enamored traveller. 

All this was the affair of an instant, and no one, 
excepting myself, could divine the dramatic denouement 
—the mystery of the heart, which was enclosed in tears 
—a kiss—a black dress-—and a rose upon the banquette 
of a diligence. 

Is it necessary for me to proceed with my story, or to 
apprize my readers that “the maid” did not continue all 
her life “ a widow ?” ° 


THE HURON’S LOVE CHAUNT. 
BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Sweet maid of’ the Senecas, say, wilt thou come 
To soften the gloom of Mionioh’s home? 

By the Huron’s dark waters I’ve planted a bower, 
To shadow thy beauty from sunbeam or shower; 
I will garland thy brow with each leaflet that flings 
Its sweetest of sighs o’er the wind spirit’s wings, 
And sing thee, at eve, when the sunset is o’er, 
Those tones that awakened thy spirit before. 


Our life shall be one summer-dream of delight, 

With the hues of the rainbow unceasingly bright, 

And the notes of the turtle less softly shall fall 

Than the love-tones that whisper my spirit’s enthrall ; 

We will skim o’er the waves where the moonbeams 
recline, 

Unconsciously bound by such splendor as thine, 

And the breeze from the mountains around us shall play, 

While each wavelet laughs out ’neath our love-lighted way. 


We will dance on the banks of our silvery streams, 
While the night-flowers are folded in rapturous dreams, 
Nor less sweetly thou ’It slumber when tenderly prest 
On Mionioh’s passionate bosom to rest. 

Then maid of the Senecas, say, wilt thou come 

To illume with thy presence thy fond lover’s home, 
And shine in his bower, like a star set on high, 
Gleaming radiantly out from the depths of the sky? 


Taz Weppvep Lrire.—The first year of a young 
woman’s wedded life, is generally the most unhappy 
and the most trying one she experiences. However 
intensely we may have studied the character of our 
affianced, however well we may have imagined we 
know it in all its narrow windings, still shall we find 
when we become wives, that we have yet something to 
learn, 
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THE-NUN’S CELL. 


BY H. SYMMES. y 


Every year, on the same day of the same month, a 
splendid equipage drives up to the rains of Peps 
wealthy convent of Man 
majestic looking lady d 
the dilapidated cell of Correction, and does f 
there for two hours. This cell of Correction is a smal 
cavern, about three feet long, and but little higher than 
the ordinary height of a female; and as it is dug out ten 
feet under ground,,neither the fresh air-nor the light of. 
day can penetrate it. The cause for the yearly penance 
of the stranger was long a sectet to me, but at length 
I learned the secret from her own lips, having become 
acquainted with her in consequence of her fainting and 
being carried into my house as pastor of the village. I 
give the story in her own words. 

“T was born at Beauvais—my mother died in bringing 
me into the world. My father, a gentleman of fortune; 
holding a distinguished position in the province, soon 
married again. My stepmother a occupied a good 
deal of her time and care upon me, but when she became 
a mother, she devoted herself to her own children and 
her pleasures, and I was totally neglected. 

“TI was just eight years old when my father was 
appointed guardian to a nephéw, who had within a-very 
few months lost both his parents. ‘My cousin.came to 
reside with us. The similarity of our tastes and a sort 
of melancholy common to both of us, together with a 
feeling of total isolation from the world, soon drew us 
toward each other with the warm and lively friendship 
of youth. We passed together all the hours we could 
steal from study, which fled quickly and happily 
away. This innocent affection alarmed not our rela- 
tions, even at an age when it might change into a 
deeper sentiment. . It was perfectly understood by us; 
that we should soon be separated, and for ever. 

“ My cousin had scarcely. his eighteenth ys 
when one day my father; him, and ann 
that he had succeeded in getting him appointed as a 
volunteer in a regiment, which was about embarking for 
India, and that he must hold himself in readiness to join 
it the next day. My cousin hastened to acquaint.me 
with the fatal news. We each wept, endeavoring to 
console the other; he embraced me, and made me swear 
upon my missa] that I never would marry another, 
at least till he returned. I swore to him—the next day 
he was gone. 

“My turn soon came—my stepmother entered my 
room one morning, a circumstance quite unusual with 
her. She talked some time of the moderate fortune of 






my father, of the large family which he now had, and 
that as he had no fortune to give me, he had determined 
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that'¥ should enter a convent, and as he knew the Abbess 
of Manbuisson, that I should: be there received. This 
argument was unreplied to by: me, anid eight days after 
I was | tomoveiiite the convent. 1 
convents i is, when a young lady 
es to-take the veil, to attach to 
of the Sisters to instruct 
e , and be as a friend and 
orl glowing colors the peace 
eetness of a religious life, contrasted with the 
ppointments and mortifications inseparable from the 
world. The companion. and friend they gave me was 
ealled Sister Rose. Nothing could be more seducing 
than the manners and appearance of this interesting 
creature, To her, all ‘the practices of religion seemed 
easy and*acceptable, and she appeared a living exem- 
plification of sweetness and virtue. Charming girl— 
dearest object of my heart’s affections, long as life 
remains shall my bosom heave with fond and affec- 
tionate remembrance of thee. Born to an illustrious 
family, poverty had served her for a vocaticn as it did 
with me, and she also entered the convent in obedience 
to a father’s mandate... But her sweet and docile nature 
was more. pliable than mine. Her angelic face—her 
mild blue eyes—her quiet and impressive manner—in 
fact, every thing under the influence of her sweet voice, 
appeared like her own soul, tender and innocent, and at 
the same time that I detested the cloister, yet to live 
with her and near her, appeared the extreme of human 
happiness. 

“She soon gained all my affection—all my confidence, 
and gave me in return her friendship, strong and sincere. 
We scarcely quitted each other. When I was separated 
from her, I thought of my cousin—but what had become 
of him !—dare I look back? Then the mandate of my 
father would present itself te me, and throw, as it were, 
an insurmountable barrier between us. Notwithstanding 
I saw approaching with considerable regret the moment 
when I should take the vows—if was in three months. 

One evening in the month of June, upon entering 
my cell, I found a letter upon the bed. At first I thought 
of bringing it d to the mother Abbess; but when 
I had seen the address, I -hesitated no longer. I recog- 
nized the writing of my cousin. He said that he had 
returned to France for the purpose of taking possession 
of a considerable property, bequeathed to him by his 
mother’s brother, that when he arrived at Beauvais, he 
had learned the lot prepared for me, and that his despair 
was at its height, at the same time he recalled to my 
mind my oath, and prayed of me not to abandon him. 
All was prepared—if I would on the following Friday 
go to the Turret, (which you can discern from this spot) 
he would manage the rest, and we should quit France 
together; if I came not, he would most certainly blow 
his brains out under the wall of the convent. This 
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menance to a young person, is at all times frightful ; it 
was still more so to me, who knew so well the determined 
character of my cousin. » 

“ This letter threw me into a disorder of mind, which 


‘ you can scarcely conceive. I passed a horrible night—a 


burning fever devouring me, and at the same time my 
heart burst all restraint, and revealed to me its feelings. 
It was no longer, as I before conceived, the love of a dear 
sister which I felt for him, no—it was love—and love 
the most ardent and tyrannical. I cursed myself; the 
cloister, and above all, the barbarity of my father. Wil- 
lingly would I have put an end to the agonies I was 
enduring, by dashing my head against the bars of my 
window. 

“The next day, Rose easily perceived my altered 
appearance and manner, and affectionately demanded 
the cause. I showed her the letter of my cousin. She 
laid before me the precepts of religion—the grief that I 
should - entail upon my father—and the dangers by which 
I should be surrounded in following to a strange country, 
a man who was not my husband. I said in reply, that 
I was determined never to become a nun—that I had 
been sacrificed by my father—that my heart was devoted 
to my cousin with more than woman’s love—that if I' 
did not consent, he would kill himself, and as to myself, 
that I should become mad and die of grief. Rose en- 
treated of me to seek God’s assistance and comfort, and 
to consider the subject calmly. 

“Thus passed three whole days. On the morning of 
the fourth, Rose came to me with a more tranquil air. 
* My poor friend,’ said she, ‘I perceive that the com- 
mandments of our holy religion, together with my 
advice, have not produced upon you the desired change, 
but I have thought of a plan which will, perhaps, con- 
ciliate both your love for your cousin, and the duty 
which you owe to God. You have only to appear 
what you really are, ill and feverish, and when our good 
mother sees that you are unable to eat as usual in the 
refectory, she will call me and desire that you have more 
air and exereise ; she will then give me the key of 
park, as she always does when any of the sisters are i 
The day on which your cousin has appointed to see 
you, we shall go to the turret, the door of which is never 
closed, you will there be able to speak to him from the 
little window—tell him that you have not yet pronounced 
your vows, and that if he wishes you not to take the 
religious. habit, that he must address himself to your 
father; and as your cousin is now rich, he will consent 
to your marriage. I feel,’ said she, warmly embracing 
me, ‘that you will leave me, but I trust happily, and 
without disobeying God—that though at least will con- 
sole me.’ Such was the plan which the wisdom of 
twenty-two suggested, and which my ardent love for my 
cousin induced me to adopt. 

“ As Rose had anticipated, the reverend Mother noticed 
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the alteration in my appetite and looks; she gave us the 
key of the park, and every evening we walked there. 
The fatal day, you may judge of our inquietude. Rose 
had maintained her usual calmness and courage; but I 
was more dead than alive. When we arrived at the 
turret, the door, contrary to custom, was shut, and just 
beside it a high ladder was placed against the wall. We 
did not know what to do, when my cousin appeared ; he 
was about descending to us, when we threw ourselves 
upon our knees, telling him if he did so, we were lost 
for ever; he desisted, on condition that I would mount 
the ladder and speak to him. ‘Trembling, I consented, 
but scarcely had I ascended to the top, when he seized 
‘ me by the arms, and assisted by his valef de chambre, I 
was carried down the other side, dumb and half insen- 
sible with fear. Three days afterward we were in Hol- 
land, where we were married. 

“My marriage has always been a most happy one, 
notwithstanding in the midst of the first joys of our 
union, one bitter and afflicting thought interrupted my 
happiness, and that was the fate of my cherished and 
devoted friend, Rose, who had doubtless been accused 
as an accomplice in my flight. To my unspeakable joy, I 
one day received a letter from her to the effect, that she 
was well, and still happy in the service of God; that 
outside the walls of the convent she had but one anxiety, 
and that was solicitude for my welfare; that for several 
days and nights after my departure, she had done 
nothing but weep for me, but that she trusted all was 
well with me, and that.I was long ’ere this the happy 
wife of my cousin, and that as to her, to make my mind 
perfectly eusy, for the penance allotted to her in consi- 
deration of aiding my flight, was but a slight one—in 
fact, no more than spending two hours, one day in each 
week in the Correction—that she considered the punish- 
ment trifling to what she expected it would be, a further 
proof of the goodness and mildness which at all times 
actuated the dear reverend Mother. That the first time 
she was placed in this penitential prison, she was much 

ightened, and wept considerably, but that now habit 
accustomed her to it, and she considered it small 
indeed, in comparison with the certainty of having 
added to my happiness; that daily her prayers were 
offered up to the throne of Grace for my welfare, and 
concluded by entreating of me not to write to her, or 
make any exertion to see her, as such a course would 
only aggravate her sufferings. Such was the substance 
of the letter of my beloved Rose, which breathed in every 
line the sincerity of her devotion and the warmth of her 
affection. I knew she made light of her sufferings, in 
order to lessen mine. 

“About this time the Revolution was making great 
strides. In the autumn of 1791 we returned to France. 

“We had just arrived at Valenciennes, in the begin- 
ning of October, when one morning I read in the papers 








that a decree had been pronounced by the Assembly for 
the immediate suppression and confiscation of several 
monasteries, and amongst the number the Abbey of 
Manbuisson. 

“T hastened my copes 
expectation of soon it 
offering her, in that wo 
herself alone and unprot 
ship which she had pu 
Paris the 13th of October, and on the 
at Manbuisson. 

«T cannot give you any idea of the feelings I expe- 
rienced at finding the gates, which had been closed for 
so many centuries, thrown open to all who were dis- 
posed to enter. The church had been plundered, the 
tombs violated, the bones scattered about and profaned. 
But, oh, my God! a spectacle still more heart-rending 
awaited me. 

“TI called aloud to know what had become of the 
pious sisterhood, and was told that the only inmate 
that remained was the porteress, who now occupied the 
abbess’ room. ‘ 

“This woman immediately recognized me. ‘ What 
has become,’ I eagerly asked, ‘of my beloved and tried 
friend, Sister Rose ?’ 

“At the mention of her name she became pale as 
death, trembled violently, and, without replying, she lit 
a flambeau, and looked amongst'a parcel of keys. 

«“¢In the name of God,’ I exclaimed, ‘where is Sister 
Rose? Is she dead?’ 

“¢Oh! replied the Porteress, ‘come quickly—they 
have forgotten her !’ 

«¢ And where?’ I cried. 

“In the Correction, where they placed her on 

Sunday, just before the commissioners of the district 
came.’ 
. Sunday!’ I screamed ; ‘and this is Saturday!’ To 
raise the trap, to descend the ladder, to open the door, 
was but the affair of a moment. But, oh! how shall 
describe the sight that presented itself. My God! how 
have I survived it? 

“My fond and faithful friend had died the lingering 
and cruel death of starvation, and every thing around 
demonstrated the excess of her agony; her veil and her 
habits had been torn to tatters—her crucifix broken, and 
the poor unfortunate lying on the scattered remnants. 
I caught her by the waist, and raised her toward me. 
Gracious God, what a meeting! She was stiff and cold ; 
her right hand had torn her bosom—her teeth long and 
white, which her agonizingly contracted lips made visible, 
were buried in her left arm, which she had bitten in many 
places. At the same time, her eyes, moveless and wide 
open, appeared to fix their gaze upon my face. The sight 
was too much, and with an hysteric scream I fell insen- 
sible, still holding her in my arms. They were obliged to 
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use force in separating us, so firm and death-like was my 


“The next day, when I recovered my consciousness, 
I found my husband sitting beside my bed. In a few 
days he had me removed. 
“ And now, Sir, you can well understand the deplo- 
rable event shere yearly on the 13th of 
hd come sk pardon of my beloved Rose 
“for the death which Ihave given her. Oh, no! for 
certain am I that, in the midst of all her sufferings, her 
lips or heart never breathed a single malediction against 
me—but I come to pray to that God who withdrew her 
from me, that he may be mercifully pleased to unite us 
in eternity. I come again to see that garden, those 
walks, and that cloister, where together we have so 
often vowed eternal friendship; where together we have 
promised to participate in each others joys and sorrows 
—unequal participation, which gave to me all the hap- 
piness, while the portion which ited my i t 
friend was a cruel chastisement and frightful death.” 








CLARA. 
BY J. 4. MACKAY. 


A Bouquet from the Caden heights to Clara I would bring ; 

There youthful sunbeams on the spray their tints of glory 
fling ; s 

A bouquet bright with gentians, and many an alpine flower, 

That breathes its balmy gratitude to sunshine and to 
shower: 

They say that flowers have language—a language of their 
own, 

And I would pluck the flowers that sing the songs of love 
alone. 


A bouquet from the Caden heights to Clara I would bring ; 
Ay, I shall climb the heathery crags as happy as a king. 
There let me greet the new-born day, and startle from the 


grass 
The nestling little mountain birds that chirrup as I pass: 
While every breeze that whispers upon its wings shall bear 
The sympathies of nature that enrich the mountain air. 
A bouquet from the Caden heights to Clara I would bring ; 
A bouquet from a beauteous crown—the noblest gift of 
spring ; 
Its brilliant hues symbolical of brilliant hopes, that dance 
Around the prospects of my love, and sparkle in her glance. 
My trembling lip shall press her hand, and the tear of joy 
shall flow ; 
A joy of bursting tenderness which lovers only know. 


A bouquet from the Caden heights to Clara I would bring ; 

Her words of love in clusters sweet around my spirit cling. 

The echoes of the monntain shall mingle with my song ; 

The nymphs of every fountain shall beckon me along: 

They say that flowers have language—a language of their 
own, 

And I would pluck the flowers that sing the songs of jove 
alone. 


Vou. I1.—20 
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SECRET LOVE. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Maxe room—give her air—has any one salts?” 
were the cries that rang through the crowded ball room, 
startling the careless lookers on, and even arresting the 
dancers. The music stopped, and a rush was made 
toward one of the windows. 

“ Who has fainted ?” asked my aunt. 

“T don’t know,” replied a passer by. 

“T believe it is Miss Henley,”’ said a third, hastening 
forward with a glass of water. 

“Miss Henley,” replied my aunt, turning ‘to me, 
“then I know it all. Poor, poor girl!” 

“ What do you mean,” said I. 

“Come hither into the balcony, where we will be 
unobserved, and I will tell you.” 

We stepped out into the night. Calmly and beauti- 
fully the moon was sailing on high, silvering the garden 
trees around, and flinging her mystic beams in patches 
along the gravel walk; while a light wind, ruffling the 
leaves pleasantly, and fanning my forehead with its cool 
breath, wantoned around. The contrast with the glare 
and bustle within was striking. We lingered a few 
minutes on the portico, but one or two persons ap- 
proaching, we descended into the garden, and it was 
while walking to and fro in one of the paths, that my 
aunt related the following story. 

“ Amy Henley is one of the meckest of her sex, and 
four years ago, when she was just eighteen, few could 
vie with her in amiability or accomplishments. Nor is 
she without personal attractions, though these alone, 
perhaps, would never have distinguished her above the 
crowd. She has but one defect—she is somewhat lame. 
The deformity which produces this is, however, so slight 
that it is never betrayed except when she walks. But, 
if she is unfortunate in this respect, her richly stored 
mind and her fine imagination amply compensate for 
it. Indeed none can converse long with Amy — 
without being fascinated, and perhaps few girls hav 
had more suitors, many of them such as any woman 
could be happy with. But it has been Amy’s misfo 
tune to form a secret attachment which has long a 
trolled her heart, and which, f grieve to say, has ended 
in disappointment. But let me go back to the time 
when Amy was scarcely seventeen, and when no sor- 
row had ever dimmed her beautiful brow. 

“The residence of her parents at that time was in the 
country, at a spacious and elegant mansion on the banks 
of the Susquehanna. They had but two children, Amy 
and her brother Henry, now the lawyer, whom you have 
met. At that time he had not finished his collegiate 
course, and, like all undergraduates, had a bosom friend, 
with whom you also have a slight acquaintance, Albert 
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Morford. As Henry always spent the vacations at home, 
and as Morford was an orphan, and had no friends to 
go to, an invitation was given him to'accompany Henry 
to Henley Hall, and accordingly he came. You know 
that he is generally admired by our sex, is talented, and 
has peculiarly winning manners. He soon fascinated 
the whole household, even to the servants, and with the 
old folks he was indispensable. A few generous acts of 
charity, springing from a feeling heart, had recommended 
him to the mother; and his daring in field sports, for 
which Mr. Henley entertained a passion, established 
him in the heart of the father. Then he was always 
affable and kind, ever ready to yield his own pleasures 
to those of others, in short the very person to visit at a 
country seat in a somewhat secluded district. Nothing 
could be done without him. His advice was asked on 
every occasion, and, when he concluded his visit, his 
praises were trumpeted daily by the family until his 
return at the ensuing vacation. And for a while even 
Amy was as fervent, if not as loud, as any. 

“The second visit of Morford established him, if pos- 
sible, in greater favor than his first. He hunted with 
the father—he conversed respectfully with the mother— 
he was obliging to all the servants, but especially to the 
housekeeper—and he was always, when disengaged from 
the others, at the service of Amy, to read to her, ride 
with her, or attended her in her errands of charity around 
the neighborhood. Yet these attentions were always 
characterized by a frankness which precluded the idea 
that he was in love with her, though at length Amy, 
ignorant of the world, and endowed with a too suscep- 
tible heart, began to think otherwise. Poor girl! she 
had seen little of human nature, except as it existed in 
her own family, and she fondly dreamed that was a 
representative of the great world without. 

«“¢Tell me not that men are as you describe them,’ 
she said one day to Morford, when he had been pictu- 
ring man as he exists in our own cities, ‘for if you speak 
the truth—if there is so much hollow-heartedness, deceit, 
d wrong in this world, I wish not to live.’ 
“To a girl of such sentiments—so romantic and sus- 
ceptible—Albert Morford was a dangerous companion. 
Not that he would knowingly have trepanned her affec- 

ms from her, for his was a nature incapable of such 
baseness, but then his constant attentions to her—and 
she was at that age when attentions alone are almost 
irresistable—united to his eloquence, his manly beauty, 
his finished manners, and the reputation he enjoyed for 
talent, gradually established an interest in her heart, 
even before she was aware of it. Day and night she 
thought of him, all unconscious to herself, for as yet she 
knew not what love was, and innocently regarded it as 
the most natural thing in the world that she should think 
of her brother’s bosom friend. It was not until the 
second year of Morford’s visits that she even knew she 
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loved him, and then, the delay of his arrival for a week‘ 
coupled with the knowledge that he had gone to the 
Springs with a distant cousin, who was said to be 
extremely beautiful, first aroused her to the state of her 
heart, by filling her with a strange uneasiness, which 
often subdued her to tears, and which at length she 
knew to be jealousy, that sure s m of the pre- 
sence of love—though, by the bye, love often exists. 
without it. From this hour the unhappiness of Amy 
began. Hitherto she had never known sorrow, but life 
had been to her a beautiful dream. Now all was 
changed. Once aware of her love for Morford, she was 
tormented by continual doubts whether that affection 
was returned. At times she would imagine that he 
loved her, and then again she feared that he did not. 
Oh! how she watched his every movement—how she 
listened to catch the tone in which he spoke—how she 
looked for his return at dinner. or supper when he had 
gone out with her father, brother or others. But still 
his demeanor was a p to her, for unsophisticated as 
she was, she could not perceive that his attentions were 
only those of a near friend, and thus, exhilirated by one 
thing to-day and depressed by another to-morrow, she 
lived on, loving deeper and deeper every hour of her 
existence. Often a word casually dropped by Morford, 
and to which he attached no meaning, would afford her 
food for delicious thought for hours; and then another 
word, uttered with as little thought, would cause her a 
sleepless night and a pillow wet with tears. Our sex is 
not understood by the other, for how much would they 
prize our love if they knew the agony of heart we suffer 
at times, even when the'passion is reciprocated. A light 
word or passing jest, forgot by a suitor as soon as uttered, 
has wrung many a maiden’s heart with torture for hours, 
nay days and weeks, until explained. But I wander 
from my story. 

“Could Amy have read Morford’s heart—and had 


‘she been more acquainted with the world or with his 


sex, she could have read it—she would have seen that 
he did not love her. Yet he admired and esteemed her 
—admired her for her talents, and esteemed her for her 
amiability. Had it not been for that unlucky lameness 
he might even have loved her; but Morford was quite 
as romantic, in his way, as Amy, and having formed to 
himself a beau ideal of a wife, in which personal beauty, 
or at least an absence of deformity was regarded as 
essential, he was protected from the arrows of the god, 
so far as Miss Henley was concerned. It never entered 
into his thoughts that Amy could love him, simply 
because he never thought of loving her, and he had 
none of that despicable vanity which is ever alive to 
one’s own charms, and imagining that others are equally 
so. Thus days glided into: weeks, and weeks bécame 
months, and Morford and Amy still continued in this 
dangerous proximity—-the one pleased with the good 
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sense, accomplishments and. virtues of the other, and 
thinking how dull Henley Hall would be without such 
an inmate; the other lavishing her whole soul on her 
visitor, dreaming of him by night and musing on bim 
by day, with an adoration of wiich only a first love, 
and that love secretly indulged,-is capable. Growing 
with her youth, and strengthening with her strength, 
the passion of Amy for Morferd soon came to form a 
part of her being—to be so inextricably interwoven with 
her every, thought that their separation would be death. 
Alas! for her. 


“Thus time passed. Again and again they met and. 


parted, and still Morford was ignorant with what devo- 
tion he was regarded by Amy. At length an incident 
happened to open her eyes. 

“During one of his visits to Henley Hall, a ball was 
given “in the neighboring country town, and, as it was 
to be a festive occasion of unusual splendor, it was 
resolved that the whole family-should go. Amy never 
looked better, nor was in better spirits, than during the 
ride there, and for some time after she entered the room. 
It is true, her infirmity prevented her from dancing, but 
she loved to gaze on others engaged in this graceful 
pastime, and her accomplishments and conversational 
talents soon drew around her a little circle of admirers. 
It was now that Morford, who had been her attendant 
thus far, stole from her side, for he had noticed in an- 
other part of the*room a lady of extraordinary beauty, 
who had been known to him by sight a long time, and 
to whom a mutual friend had promised him an intro- 
duction. They were now presented to each other, and 
Morford soon found that all he had heard of her wit, 
eloquence and accomplishments had not exaggerated 
them. He was soon completely fascinated by his new 
companion. They talked together, they promenaded 
together, and they danced together, and it was not long 
before he forgot even that Amy was in the room. He 
was soon, however, recalled to the fact.- Amy had 
followed him with her eyes on his retirement from her 
circle, and all at once it was noticed that her spirits 
deserted her. This’ was when Morford was presented 
to Miss Wevill. His interest in her soon became 
apparent to the keenly sensitive heart of Amy, and she 
watched their movements with feelings that no words 
could describe. Her cheek now deadly pale and now 
flushed with crimson, would have revealed her secret to 
any keen observer, who had known the circumstances 
of her intimacy with Morford. But none such were 
there. She made several efforts to control her emotions, 
but all in vain. She saw that Morford loved her not, 
for there was a devotion in his every look when speak- 
ing to his companion, which he had never shown to her. 
At length her physical nature could understand her ago- 
nized emotions no longer, and when he and Miss Wevill 
swept by in the dance, both so deeply occupied with 
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each other that Morford seemed to have forgotten where 


Amy sat and passed her without a look, she could en- 
dure it no longer, but placing her hands on her heart, 
rose to leave the room. Before, however, she had ad- 
vanced many steps, a deathly sickness came over her, 
and she fell fainting to the ground. A general cry of 
alarm broke from the spectators, and then Morford’s at- 
tention was attracted to the insensible girl. He ran to 
her, and was among the most active in restoring her; 
but when she opened her eyes, and saw who it was tha 
stood by her, she turned away witha shudder. On her 
retiring he would have accompanied her to the carriage, 
bnt she shrunk from him with undisguised aversion. 
Her mother now, for the first time, understood her 
daughter’s heart, for what woman could shut her eyes 
to these symptoms? Morford too saw all. 

“T have but little more to add. Morford did not re- 
turn to the Hall that evening, and on the ensuing day 
left that portion of the country. He had no heart to 
bestow on Amy, even if he could have loved her, which 
estimable as she was, he could not; for, alas! love is a 
thing we cannot control, and makes slaves of us all. 
But it was a year before he renewed his acquaintance 
with Miss Wevill, so shocked had he been by the result 
of that evening’s devotion to her. Nearly another year 
elapsed before their marriage, which, you know, occurred 
about a month ago. 

“ And since that fatal evening Amy has pined away. 
Change of scene has failed to bring the sunshine back 
to her heart or the smile to her eye. She has been, 
with her parents, to Niagara, and is now on her return 
home. It is most unfortunate that our fair hostess was 
ignorant of her story, else she never would have invited 
her and Mr. Morford here on the sdme evening. I have 
no doubt that this unexpected meeting with him and 
his bride has proved too much for the acute feelings of 
Amy—but let us go in again, and I will find an oppor- 
tunity to enquire.” 

It was as my sunt said. 

A few words, and this sad story is closed forever. 
Amy never looked up again. ‘The marriage of Morford * 
had been kept a secret from her, and this startling an- 
nunciation of the fact proved too much for a frame 
already wasted with sorrow, and a heart long since 
buried to this world. She went home, and as fall drew 
on, an alarming cough made its appearance, the sure 
premonition of consumption. The snows of December 
fell on her grave. 


Ir we are desirous to meditate on the past, or look 
into the mysterious future, there is no place better fitted 
for the purpose than the lonely woods—remote from 
town and hamlet. 











THE HEIR BY LOT- 
BY B. ¥. DEWEES. 


Ir is now some five or six years, since two cousins, 
Albert and Ferdinand Drummond met together in the 
same attorney’s office in Chancery lane. The object of 
both was the same—it was to attend the opening of 
their uncle’s will. 'They met as if at a common centre; 
but the one came from the Exchange, and the other 
was not many hours free from the fascinations of Crock- 
ford’s. 

The two cousins were very nearly of the same age— 
but they were strangely contrasted with each other both 
in their dress and manners. Albert, whose youth had 
given rise to the strongest hopes of his distinction in the 
world, had miserably disappointed the ambition of his 
friends; for, instead of devoting himself to a profession 
—the law—in which he was sure to have attained the 
highest honors, he had abandoned himself to idleness, 
and all those pleasures that idleness flies to for distrac- 
tion. The income allowed to him by his uncle could 
not suffice for his prodigalities; but then he soon found 
his way into the society of the Jews, the bill-brokers, 
and the money-lenders, and they gave him all that he 
required on the condition that they should obtain all that 
he might be entitled to on the death of his uncle—they 
lent him money then, in order that they might be repaid 
a few years after, at the moderate interest of eighty per 
cent. Ferdinand was the very opposite of all this. He 
devoted himself to commerce. He had great talent, 
great cleverness, great aptitude for taking advantage of 
“the turn in the market ;” but then all his qualifications 
were not merely marred, but rendered absolutely useless, 
by an excessive modesty, and an almost helpless timidity. 
Any one who knows the world must be perfeetly aware 
that.at this time of day, a modest diffident young man 
has not the slightest chance of making his way through 
a crowd of charlatans, and a mob of individuals, each of 
whom advertises his own value, and sends forth a pros- 
pectus of the merits to which he pretends. Besides, 
what right has any one to expect that others will repose 
that confidence in him, which he. does not place in 
himself? Thus it was with Ferdinand Drummond. 
He appeared to vegetate in his office. All his plans 
failed—all his projects came to nought—because he was 
sure to break down in the first step that he made. The 
mercantile community refused to recognize those talents 
that he himself did not appear either to respect or to 
trust; and we cannot find fault with society for thus 
acting; for society, and especially in the city, has seldom 
time to penetrate into mysteries, or to solve riddles, The 
two heirs met together, and it must be said in favor of 
both, that real grief was pictured in their countenances. 
Their un-le had always acted toward them as the most 
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kind, tender, and generous of relatives. They regretted 
him sincerely ; but still grief for his loss did not alto- 
gether absorb their feelings at this moment. The uncle 
had been for some time back lamented with real tears, 
and now both the young gentlemen felt an extreme 
anxiety to know how they were provided for in his will. 
As to the fact of his having left them his money, they 
did not entertain a doubt; for their uncle, they knew, 
had a good fortune; they were both his only relatives 
living—they had been always treated with the same 
unvarying affection ; and then the deceased had always 
led a quiet regular life—exempt alike from violent pas- 


‘sions and from great faults; and they had no fear of a 


favorite, housekeeper before their eyes. 

“Make your minds easy, gentlemen,” said the soli- 
citor to them; “there are, I know, twenty thousand 
pounds clear, in addition to what has long since been; 
equally settled on each, which can be easily divided 
between you.” 

. At these words the two cousins looked at each other. 
They understood one another in an instant; and Albert 
called Ferdinand to one side, and thus addressed him :— 

“The moment has now arrived,” said he, “in which 
I can see plainly, perfectly, and distinctly the abyss into 
which my follies have cast me. When the evil is irre- 
parable, wisdom comes to tell me that it is so. It is not 
I that am about to become an heir to a portion of my 
uncle’s property ; it is my creditors, who must have all 
that I am entitled to. The half of my uncle’s fortune 
will be precisely the sum required to pay for my past 
errors, and to satisfy the avidity of those who have 
robbed me by anticipation.” 

“ Did our uncle know your situation?” asked Ferdi- 
nand. 

“ Pretty nearly, I think. I know that he was inquiring 
into the state of my affairs.” 

“Tn that case you can still have hopes. No doubt he 
will have given you an advantage over me.” 

“You say that very quietly.” 

“ Because I care very little for any diminution in the 
portion that I expect. I would not care to have either 
the half, the third or the fourth.” 

“ You are singularly disinterested.” 

“ Not at-all—and ¢ertainly not in the way you think. 
It is quite true that I'am enough of the philosopher to 
be satisfied with little; and the fortune I have already 
received from my uncle will be sufficient for my mode- 
rate wants; but, then, circumstances will occur in the 
course of a man’s life to fill him with great desires, and 
to animate him with an extraordinary ambition—and I, 
unhappily, am at this very moment in such a situation. 
I, who beforé now, have neither thought of nor cared 
for money, would now wish to be rich—far more rich 
than I hope to be made by any | legacy my uncle may 
have left me.” 
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“That is to say, that you want to have it all,” 
remarked Albert smiling. 

“Yes, nothing more, and assuredly nothing less 
would do for me. Had I it all, it would perfectly 
satisfy me.” 

The solicitor interrupted this discourse for the purpose 
of reading the will... The grave air of the functionary— 
the noise that he made in breaking the seals, and the 
crackling of ‘the parchment as he unfolded it, combined 
with his solemn air, and his affectedly impressive voice, 
did not cause the slightest emotion in his auditors; who 
believed that they had nothing either to fear or to hope 
from the document. They brought to the matter indif- 
ference, and that loose attention that one gives to the 
performance of what is regarded as a mere formality. 

“T have,” said the testator, in the document that was 
now read, “but two relatives living. These are Albert 
and Ferdinand Drummond; both the sons of my two 
deceased brothers, and both dear to me by the same title 
of relationship. It gratifies me to state here, that neither 
the one nor the other has ever forfeited my affection. 
They have always shown the greatest regard, affection, 
and tenderness toward me, and if I treat them differently 
in the distribution of my property, I wish both to know 
that it is for reasons thet are not at all affected by their 
demeanor toward me: - 

The two heirs raised their heads at the same moment; 
they started like men who are suddenly aroused from 
sleep. Ferdinand looked at Albert, as much as to say, 
“T guessed rightly,” and the solicitor continued— 

“ My entire property will be found to amount to the 
sum of thirty thousand pounds, now vested in the three 
and a half per cent. consols. There is in addition, five 
thousand pounds at my private banker’s, which is the 
result of my domestic economy for the last five years. 
The use that I have made of my fortune, shows to me 
that it is sufficient to make a man independent, and to 
assure to him an agreeable existence, while its division 
must place each of my nephews in a situation of medio- 
crity that could not be pleasing to the ambition of either. 
They would be, therefore, but half satisfied, and sooner 
than displease two, I choose to make one of them com- 
pletely happy. I will have, then, but one sole heir.” 

A double exclamation of surprise re-echoed these 
words, “but one sole heir.”” The hearts of Albert and 
Ferdinand beat violently. Their eyes shone with the 
light of excitement, like those of a gambler who stakes 
his entire fortune upon a single throw. And were they 





not, in fact, playing then for thirty thousand pounds ? 

The solicitor resumed :— 

“ Deep thought, profound reflection, and mature con- 
sideration have led me to the adoption of this determi- 
nation. If I am wrong, I trust that he who is injured 
by me in consequence of it, will pardon me. It remains, 
then, for me now to choose between my nephews; and 
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as I have not any preference, as they have both equal 
rights to my tenderness and my property, I feel myself 
in a great embarrassment. Albert has created the neces- 
sities of luxury, and a large expenditure for himself, and 
a fortune, therefore, is indispenable to him; but then, on 
the other hand, Ferdinand is too timid and too diffident 
to make a fortune by his own unaided efforts. Why 
can I not leave thirty thousand pounds to each of them? 
However, I must decide between them, and since neither 
my heart nor my reason can turn the balance in favor 
of one, or against the other, I leave the decision to fate! 
I invoke the assistance of Chance. I place in an urn the 
names of ‘ Albert’ and ‘ Ferdinand.’ My hand trembles 
while I draw out one of the fated slips of paper on which 
the name of him who is to be chosen is written. The 
name that I draw out is that of ” 

The two cousins, moveless and speechless, awaited 
the sentence that was about to be pronounced. 

“Ts that of Ferdinand,” continued the solicitor. 

Albert’s head fell between his two hands, and Ferdi- 
nand could not restrain a cry of joy. 

“That is not all,” continued the solicitor, “ permit me 
to finish the will.” 

“T nominate and appoint, then, as my sole and only 
heir, my nephew, Ferdinand Drummond. But, then, 
knowing that my nephew, Albert, has run into debt, and 
not wishing to have him so situated, I allot to the 
payment of it, the five thousand pounds at my private 
bankers. Provided, however, if, contrary to my expec- 
tation, this sum should not be sufficient to satisfy his 
creditors, and if, on receiving it, they do not each and 
all of them give a full, entire, and absolute release, such 
as will be required by my present solicitor, then I desire 
that not one shilling be paid, and that the five thousand 
pounds be restored to Ferdinand Drummond, my sole 
heir. Lastly, I desire that my nephew, Ferdinand, do 
not enter into the possession of my property until the 
lapse of a year, from and efter the date of the day on 
which this will is opened—and that the income of that 
year be applied to the expenses of my funeral, burial, 
&c., and the residue to the purchase of a diamond ring 
to my solicitor.” : 

“It is over,” remarked Albert, “and I freely and fully 
forgive my uncle. He believed he was acting rightly. 
I only regret that he did not make more strict inquiries 
as to my precise situation. He might then have spared 
me from the horrors of the Bench or the Fleet; for my 
creditors will, certainly, never be satisfied with a sum 
which would not pay one fourth of the engagements into 
which I have entered. Thus, you see, my dear Ferdi- 
nand, the five thousand pounds will go te you, with the 
rest of the fortune.” 

“You know that I am perfectly sincere,” answered 
Ferdinand, “ when I swear to you that I would this mo- 
ment destroy the provisions of that will, if my happiness, 
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and what is of still greater moment, the happiness of 
another, did not depend upon its fulfilment. You re- 
member what I said to you before I was thus enriched ; 
and now let me finish my story.” 

« You are in love, and you are loved in return, that 
is clear, and all these advantages come to you at the 
same moment.” 

“That is it precisely, Albert. I love a young lady, 
who has a fortune of eighty thousand pounds, and whose 
father has declared that he will never marry her to any 
other than a monied man. It was only yesterday that 
he said to me, “If you were the sole heir of Mr. George 
Drummond; I should not hesitate in giving you my 
daughter.’” 

“ Hasten, then, to tell him this piece of good news; 
while I shall go and take my revenge on the usurers 
and the bill-brokers, who have so long lived upon me. 
They will have even longer faces than myself, when 
they learn that I am disinherited.* Did our uncle know 
anything of your love for this young lady you mention ?” 

“T believe he did.” ; 

“Then I suspect that he did not leave the entire mat- 
ter to chance. Besides, he must have known very well, 
that my debts were more than five thousand pounds. 
And yet it astonishes me to think, that he should, the 
very evening before his death, have said, with a sly air 
to me, ‘I hope that Ferdinand and you will both be 
satisfied with what I have done.’ Did he desire to 
deceive me to the very last? But no matter. I can 
only now think on all the kind and generous things he 
did for me while he was living.” 

“If I could have supposed him to have any preference, 
I would certainly say that it was for you. And then, I 
may add, that my affection for the wealthy Miss Magnall 
did not appear to please him. He knew the avarice of 
my intended father-in-law, and that his enormous wealth, 
T may candidly tell you, is said to have been accumulated 
by means that are declared to be a little suspicious.” 

The two cousins separated. The one full of joy, 
went to ask the lady he loved in marriage, and his pro- 
posal was instantly accepted. The other, sadly pre- 
occupied with the thoughts of the future, and reflecting 
with sorrow on the portion of his life he had lost, as well 
as the wretched follies that must be so bitterly expiated, 
summoned his pitiless creditors to meet at the solicitor’s 
office the next day. 

The meeting of creditors was remarkable for its noise 
and violence. Five thousand pounds were offered to 
the usurers, who had bills amounting to twenty thousand 
—what a wretched nibble was this for the cormorants ? 

“ Arrange the matter among yourselves, gentlemen,” 
said the solicitor. “You see what is provided by the 
Will, five thousand pounds or nothing; and you know, 

Mr. Albert Drummond has no other property 
to inherit.” 





“It is impossible!” they exclaimed, “we cannot accept 
so miserable an offer.” 

“Then, in that case, gentlemen, you may retire and 
take proceedings against your debtor. The five thousand 
pounds go to Mr. Ferdinand Drummond.” 

“ But we will have a suit in Chancery. 
have the will broken.” 

«“ That will be difficult; for the deceased could leave 
his money to whom he liked, and to be disposed of how 
he liked.” 

The creditors saw they had nothing to hope for in a 
court either of law or equity. They could only put Albert 
into prison, and five thousand pounds were much better 
than nothing from the Insolvent Court. They then, 
considering that all they could lose was the greater por- 
tion of the usurious interest on which they had calcu- 
lated, accepted the money tendered and gave to their 
debtor receipts in full. 

Albert was thus freed from his debts. ‘His liberty 
was no longer in danger, and he saw that his uncle had 
calculated correctly as to the value of the money he had 
received. Besides, no wronz was done to the prop:rty 
he had to bequeath ; for if he had received his half of the 
thirty thousand pounds, it would have all gone to his 
creditors, while he himself could not have been a farth- 
ing the richer. 

“Decidedly,” said he, “my kind and excellent uncle 
managed every thing for the best. He has been able to 
make Ferdinand quite happy, and at the same time to 
do me no wrong.” 

But, then, if the usurers would not threaten him any 
longer, so was he left, too, without the slightest hope of 
accommodation from them. He instantly lost all credit, 
and could not receive ten pounds upon a promissory note 
of his for a hundred. He must, then, abandon all his 
luxurious habits—he must cease to be an idler, and he 
must learn to live frugally and support himself by his 
industry. Albert was a young man of noble spirit and 
of great talents. He separated himself from his com- 
panions, and devoted himself sedulously to his profession. 

Ferdinand married: and as soon as he was rich, all 
things succeeded with him. When he no longer stood 
in need of assistance, every one proffered him aid. 
When he had a fortune, he found fifty, aye! a thousand, 
means of increasing it—and he did increase it greatly. 
«« What cleverness he has,” said one—“ What an excel- 
lent man of business,” said another—“ What‘a certain, 
safe, and successful speculator,” added a third. It was 
the work of his uncle that had brought all his good 
qualities and his talents into notice. Already had his 
real cleverness brought him a fortune nearly of a hundred 
thousand pounds—made by himself—when the twelve 
months passed away, and he was again summoned to 
the solicitor’s office. 

Albert had also received an invitation to come, and 


We mean to 
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hd said as he entered the room, “I really do not know 
why the poor disinherited nephew should be asked here.” 
~ “ Disinherited,” said the solicitor, “how do you know 
that? for here is one of my partners who has anether 
Will. The date is later than that which I read for you; 
and it seems, as to this segond will, that it was the in- 
tention of the testator ‘that it should not be opened until 
this day.” ; 

The inheritance of Mr. Diianina was, it appeared, 
to be a second time a matter of doubt; and that at least 
some alterations had been made in the provisions of the 
former. 

This second Will, which was dated the day before the 
death of the testator, was in these words :— 

“ This is, assuredly, my last will and testament, for I 
already feel the approaches of death. I declare, then, 
that it always was my intention to have but one sole 
heir; but I now annul that which chance had directed, 
and therefore I bequeath my entire fortune to my nephew, 
Albert. I hope that by the time that this decision of 
mine is known, my heir will have made. wise reflections 
upon his past conduct—that he will have arranyred his 
affairs, and renounced those follies that could only have 
made his life at best most miserable. I hope, also, that 
my nephew, Ferdin will have taken advantage of 
the position in which I placed him fora year. I bear 
with me, then, in dying, the pleasing afid consoling 
thought, that. my two nephews will appreciate the mo- 
tives for my conduct, and that both will be satisfied with 
me.” 





A POET’S EPITAPH. 


Srop, Mortal! . Here thy brother lies, 
The Poet of the poor, 

His books were rivers, woods, and skies, 
The meadow, and the moor; 

His teachers were the torn heart’s wail, 
The tyrant, and the slave,” 

The street, the factory, the jail, 
The palace—and the grave! 

Sin met thy brother every where! 
And is thy brother blamed ? 

From passion, danger, doubt, and care, 
He no exemptien claim’d. 

The meanest thing, earth’s feeblest worm, * 
He fear’d to scorn or hate; 

But, honoring in a peasant’s form 
The equal of the great. 

He bless’d the steward, whose wealth makes 
The poor man’s little more; 

Yet loath’d the haughty wretch that takes 
From plunder’d labor’s store. 

A hand to do, a head to plan, 
A heart to feel and dare— 

Tell man’s worst foes, here lies the man 
Who drew them as they are. ELLIiorTr. 
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CAIN 
BY J. TOMLIN. 


Tere must have been in Cain’s bosom some 
instinctive principle of» evil, that prompted to the 
commission of that vile deed, which sickens the very 
heart in thinking on it. He must have had a natural 
love of blood, to have imbued his unpractised hand 
with a stain that nothing could wash away! He 
could not have been prompted to the commission of, 
the deed from any thing he had witnessed on the 
earth; for the first epoch of crime was made in the 
death of his brother, and the recording Annalist shud- 
dered for the first time as he took note of it. How 
deeply penetrating to the heart must have been that 
sorrow when jhe saw his brother expiring in the cold 
dews of death—that death of which he heard so much, 
but of which, until now, he had known nothing. How 
poignant must have been his grief—how inconsolable 
his agony! 

‘When the young morning arose in blushes from her 
eastern couch, the two brothers were at play on the 
banks of the Euphrates. The crystal waters gurgled 
along beneath their.canopy of entangled vines, and 
the birds were carolling among their balmy branches. 
Nothing could have been more lovely than the sky, and 
nothing sweeter than the hushed silence of the hour, 
disturbed only by the hum of birds, and the murmur of 
waters. By the river’s brink the brothers played, and 
from the glassy wave their faces were reflected. The 
fawn tripped lightly on the dewy grass, but stirred not 
the twigs beneath its feet. The brothers looked into 
each other’s eyes, and were fiappy. They discoursed 
but little by words. Their eloquence consisted more 
in looks than in any thing else. They had but little 
knowledge. They could not have had much, for expe- 
rience is the source from whence it is derived. Simple 
as they were, they were not less simple than they were 
happy. Oppression had not bound them down in iron 
chains, nor wreathed around them its folds of unpitying 
links! The sorrows of years had not accumulated a 
grief too poignant for life. Some sorrow they had had, 
and they had been borne with manly fortitude. Some- 
thing had whispered in their ears that their parents 
had done wronggbut of its import they knew nothing. 
They did not understand what had been the cause of 
their error, nor did they know why there had been a 
disturbance between the God of their being and them. 
They only knew that far back in the by-gone days of 
their parent’s history, something had been done by 
them, that had not received the sanction of the Great 
God above. They had some vague recollection of their 
mother telling them that there was a time when Siw 
was not. But of the meaning of the word they had no 





